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MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT. 



GENERAL REVISION OF RAILWAY RATES, TOLLS AND CHARGES. 



Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

Tuesday, lltli May, 1920. 

Terms of Reference : — 

“ The Minister having determined that a complete revision of the rates, fares, dues, tolls 
and other charges on the railways of the United Kingdom is necessary, the Committee are 
desired to advise and report at the earliest practicable date as to : — 

“ (1) The principles which should govern the fixing of tolls, rates and charges for the 
carriage of merchandise by freight and passenger train and for other services. 

“ (2) The classification of merchandise traffic, and the particular rates, charges and 
tolls to be charged thereon and for the services rendered by the Railways. 

“ (3) The rates and charges to be charged for parcels, perishable merchandise and other 
traffic conveyed by passenger train, or similar service, including special services 
in connection with such traffic.” 



The evidence is issued in uncorrected form, and any inaccuracies should be notified to ihe 
Secretary, Rates Advisory Committee, Ministry of Transport, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W.l. 
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HELD ON 

13th MAY, 1920. 



Present : — 

F. GORE-BROWiNE, Esq., K.C. {Chairman). 
Sir WALTER W. BERRY, K.B.E. 

W. J. DAYIS, Esq. 

W. A. JEPSON, Esq. 

L. A. MARTIN, Esq. 

W. M. AC WORTH, Esq. 

S. J. PAGE, Esq. ( Secretary ). 



THIRD DAY. 



MR. J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C., appeared 
for The Federation of British Industries 
SIR JOHN SIMON, KO, SIR LYNDEN 
MAC ASSET, K.C., MR. BARRINGTON WARD, 
K.C., and MR. BRUCE THOMAS appeared for the 
Railway Companies’ Association. 

MR. ROWLAND WHITEHEAD, K.C., appeared 
for the St. Helens and Widnes Manufacturers and 
Traders. 

AIR. ROWLAND WHITEHEAD, K.C., and AIR. 

Chairman : I was rather surprised yesterday to hear 
Mr. Balfour Browne say that there was no division 
between the receipts from transport and from the 
subsidiaiv undertakings. I have looked at the Board 
of Trade figures for the year 1913 — the latest pub- 
lished — and I see that they are separated into these 
headings : — Railways : gross receipts, expenditure, net 
receipts, passenger road vehicles, steamboats, canals, 
docks, harbours and wharves, hotels and refreshment 
rooms", and cars where catering is carried on by the 
companies ; other separate businesses ; and miscel- 
laneous net receipts. Therefore it seems as if the 
sub-division is already made, and that anyone who is 
good enough to help us will be able to deal with those 
items separately and not he confused with the fact 
that some of the railway receipts are really for trans- 
portation and those are for differing subjects; but 
those figures are all published, and have been for some 
years past. 

Mr. Jepson : Since 1913. 

Chairman: For 1913 and since. We have also the 
new set of statistics giving us ton miles, and so on, 
which I think will enable the traders to help us as 
well as enable the railway companies to help us. 

Mr-. Balfour Browne: I will look at those at once. 
I do not know whether I am trespassing upon your 
patience, hut yesterday you were good enough — if you 
will look at the Notes upon page 16, first column — to 
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EDWIN CLEA1ENTS appeared for the Iron and. 
Steel Federation. 

MR. G. H. HEAD appeared for the Livestock. 
Traders’ Association. 

AIR. JACQUES ABADY (instructed by Sir 
Thomas Ratcliffe-Ellis) appeared for the Mining 
Association of Great Britain. 

SIR ROBERT ASKE (instructed by Messrs. Bot- 
terell & Roche and Hill Dickinson & Co.) appeared 
for the Chamber of Shipping of the United King- 
dom and Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association. 

put to my friend Sir Lynden Alacassey : “ I under- 
stand you are prepared to meet the traders to some 
extent about disintegration?”; and Sir Lynden 
Alacassey said, “ We should like to know first what 
the traders propose. We have been listening to Mr. 
Marshall Stevens, and we should like to know what 
the proposition is . . .” Then you summed up what 
Mr. Marshall Stevens said, “ I am not wanting to 
force the hands of the railway companies with regard 
to that at all.” And then you went on to suggest — 
if 1 may say so, it dealt with the real difficulty of the 
case — in the next column, “ It is a matter which to 
me personally appears to. go very much to the bottom 
of our present recommendations. If we are going to 
leave all these exceptional rates on the books we shall 
have done very little good ; but, personally, I do see 
great difficulty in getting rid of them. If anybody will 
devise a scheme that does get rid of them to the 
satisfaction of all parties, I think they will be great 
benefactors.” I have not yet found it in the short- 
hand notes, but I understood you to suggest that the 
traders on the one hand and the railway companies on 
the other hand should have a certain time in which 
to see what they could do with regard to putting an 
agreed tariff in place of those exceptional rates, get- 
ting rid of all obsolete rates which have been fixed 
(we will say) for a competition that no longer existed. 
May. I say that, to my mind, that seemed a most 
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reasonable proposal. If there were tariffs for various 
classes of articles — I will mention one or two, such as 
grain, timber, iron and steel, paper-making materials, 
pig iron, and so forth — if those could be agreed, 
eliminating of course all the exceptional rates which 
have ceased to have any real applicability, it would be 
a tremendous advantage, I think, to the traders of this 
country and, I also think, to the railway companies. 
That would be a scale, as we know, of a tariff which 
would give rates under the maxima, and, as you 
pointed out, of course everything under the maxima is 
an advantage to the trader. We would be quite 
willing to try and arrange — if a certain time were 
given; I think you mentioned six months — these 
tariffs with the railway companies. I am still holding 
to my point that apart altogether from these tariffs a 
maximum may still be necessary; I am not giving up 
that point; but I think these tariffs would become 
practical maxima for these particular classes of goods. 
If we could arrange and agree them — good. Then I 
think the Tribunal could accept them. If, on the 
other hand, we cannot arrange them and agree them, 
I see no alternative but that the tariffs not agreed 
should be submitted by the railway companies and by 
ourselves to the Trade Tribunal I have suggested. 
That leaves out — as I think you pointed out, or as a 
witness pointed out — what I may call by a sort of 
tortology “ exceptional exceptional rates.” One was 
mentioned yesterday of a rate to Aberdeen. These 
I do not think could be touched by a tariff at all, and 
I think probably that some number of exceptional 
exceptional rates would have to be dealt with 
specifically by the Tribunal. I do not know whether 
I make my point clear. 

Chairman : I think it is perfectly clear. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I only throw it out not with 
a view of prejudicing. my opponents in any way but 
of seeing whether a modus vivendi could by all pos- 
sible means be arranged between ouselves and the 
other side. I think it is most important if we could 
agree these matters, and we would certainly b'e willing 
to do as you have suggested. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : My friend has been good 
enough to make those suggestions. May I say that 
the railway companies are now considering the 
question of how far exceptional rates in operation for 
large classes of traffic could be converted into tariffs 
for those classes of articles, and they are also con- 
sidering, if that were done, what would have to be 
done to the rates we are now calling “ exceptional 
exceptional rates.” But until we have arrived at 
some conclusion as to the practicability of the propo- 
sition it is a little premature, I think, to attempt to 
agree with Mr. Balfour Browne’s clients what any 
particular tariff or scale ought to be. But on the 
principle of the matter we are now considering that 
very thing. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : All I want is that when you 
have decided the principle, and that it can be done, 
then you should let us know. 

Sir Lynden Macassey. Certainly; there will be no 
■difficulty. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I am not suggesting you 
should arrange any tariff. 

Chairman : I think that seems a most practical way 
of doing it. It is obvious that this is a matter which 
outsiders — particularly myself — have nothing like the 
same opportunity or capacity for judging as those 
who have dealt with each other for the last 50 years. 
The traders know where the shoe pinches ; the rail- 
way companies by long experience know what is the 
line of least resistance. Now, if those two could 
come together they could probably fix upon scales 
which would give satisfaction to both parties. There 
is a great danger that if we fix the scale it might 
give satisfaction to neither party ; so that if it can 
be done by agreement I am sure it would be much 
the best. It may be that when we come to make 
our Report ujjon this first question the form of Re- 
port will be that it is desirable that such agreement 
should be brought about — and then add, if we had 
your help, “ And we believe there will be no diffi- 
culty about doing it.” Then there would be an 
interval in which the parties could try to give 



practical effect to the pious anticipation we should 
have expressed in the first instance. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: We shall be able, I hope 
at an early date, to tell our views on the practic- 
ability of the principle. That is the first thing. 

Chairman : Yes. As far as I have been able to 
make out — as everyone knows I come fresh to this 
matter- -that is almost the only way it can be done; 
but the question is so complicated that a Tribunal 
would find it very difficult to deal with it in the 
first instance, though I do not see that there would 
be much difficulty, if the bigger lines had been 
agreed, in a Tribunal which is accustomed to trade 
and transport settling particular and individual 
cases ; the more so as they would be helped by what 
had been agreed in the other cases. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : It all depends on the 
practicability of the proposition as a general propo- 
sition, and we will go into that most carefully. 

Chairman : Yes. I should like to add this. I was 
talking to Mr. Pike of the Finance and Statistical 
Department of the Ministry of Transport — himself 
an experienced railwayman — and he was good 
enough to get out for me a list of the 
principal traffics on which it is customary to give 
exceptional rates. My only regret is that the list 
runs to some 207 items; but I hope, notwithstanding 
that, that those 207 items might be reduced to groups 
much less numerous. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : Quite. 

Sir liohert Aske : I take it that nothing you have 
said this morning, Sir, in any way prejudices what you 
mentioned yesterday afternoon — that the Committee 
will keep an open mind on the principle. 

Chairman : It will be open to you to submit to us 
that there ought to be no exceptional rates. Whether 
you succeed in convincing us will be for you. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Reverting to the statement 
you have made with regard to Mr. Pike having pre- 
pared a list of traffics, would it be proper for me to 
ask that we might have a copy of that list ? It might 
be of assistance to us. 

Chairman : Yes. Shall we do this — as everyone 
should have a copy, shall I hand it to the shorthand- 
writer and let him attach it to to-day’s proceedings? 
Of course, you must not press on Mr. Pike too hard ; 
he prepared this in a very short space of time, and it 
is not in any way the final or conclusive opinion of 
that gentleman. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Merely a suggested docu- 
ment ? 

Chairman : Yes, a suggested document, which he is 
at liberty to say needs adding to or deducting from at 
a subsequent period. 

Mr. Acworth : I want to ask you this, Sir Lynden 
Macassey. We keep on using “exceptional” and 
“ exceptional exceptional ” as though they were terms 
we more or less understood. I question whether any 
of us are clear that we attach the same meaning to 
those phrases as .other people do. I do not know 
whether it is correct, but I would suggest that the rail- 
way companies might help us in some way; my own 
idea is that if we talk of “ exceptional ” we mean 
things like grain scales or XYZ scales, and so on, 
whereas by “ exceptional exceptional ” we mean a 
rate quoted specifically from A to B for a certain 
article. Is that what you are understanding? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I do not think it is quite 
that. 

Mr. Acworth : There is our difficulty. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I am not the author of the 
phrase “ exceptional exceptional.” I think it is Mr. 
Balfour Browne’s phrase, and perhaps you might ask 
him what he meant. 

Mr. Jepson-.. I think I coined the expression^ 1 ex- 
ceptional exceptional,” and what was in mind was 
this. We know that the present practice for traffic 
like grain, timber, iron and steel, and a good many 
other things — the exceptional rates for those articles 
are below the ordinary class rates and they are gener- 
ally based on a scale which is well known to the railway 
companies as the exceptional scale for gram, timber, 
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and so on. But even below that scale there are a good 
many thousand rates which have to be fixed lower 
than the scale because of water competition, of road 
competition, or of canal competition — which does not 
now exist — and I call those exceptions to the excep- 
tional rates; they are below the exceptional tariff, if 
I may say so; and the suggestion of this Committee 
is that if something based on the present exceptional 
tariff is put in force as the tariff then those excep- 
tional exeeptionals will go, because the reason for 
quoting them lower than the exceptional scale has 
gone. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Perhaps it would be con- 
venient and rather conduce to the precision of our 
proceedings if we called those rates “ exceptional 
exceptional ” rates. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : Mr. Jepson has explained 
what Mr. Balfour Browne meant by the words “ ex- 
ceptional exceptional.” May I say one more word on 



what Mr. Jepson said? Even if those tariff scales 
were arranged for great classes of goods like pig iron, 
hardware, and so on, 1 do not say that an occasion 
might not arise for the railway companies to quote 
something even below the tariff rate. There might be. 

Mr. J epson : Yes, it is quite conceivable. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : And I am not going to say 
that a railway company would not be perfectly justi- 
fied in certain circumstances in saying, “ Although we 
quote this particular rate for ghain, we can and will 
give an exceptional exceptional rate — a particular 
commodity rate — for a particular article, which rate 
is lower than the tariff scale.” 

Mr. Jepson: Yes. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : That would be, of course, 
left in the discretion of the railway ooimpany. 

Mr. Jepson: Quite. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : With your permission, Sir, 
I will now call a witness. 



Mr. Harry Currington, called. 
Examined by Mr. Balfour Browne. 



557. Mr. Balfour. Browne : Y'ou are a member of 
the Federation of British Industries? — Yes. 

558. And of the Main and Administrative Trans- 
port Committees of that body? — yes. 

559. You are Chairman of the Traders’ Traffic Con- 
ference? — That is so. 

560. And Transport Manager of the Sheepbridge 
Coal and Iron Company, Ltd., of Chesterfield? — Yes. 

561. I want to take you shortly over some of the 
points. You have given a. considerable amount of 
attention to this question ? — Yes. 

562. Are you in favour of the retention of the 

present sj’stem of maximum rates? — Not necessarily 
the present rates, but we are in favour 

563. I said the system, not the present rate. — We 
are in favour decidedly of a maximu/m being fixed, 
for the simple reason that we consider there must be 
some standard of measurement; and we think it is 
also reasonable to ask that there should be some 
standard of measurement in the case of a monopoly 
like a railway company of course is. I shall hope, 
in reply to further questions which arise on the 
answer of the Federation, to show the necessity for 
that maximum being fixed. Without a maximum 
there is no standard of measurement for the trader 
at any rate ; a railway company would be able to fix 
anything, of course; and we know how difficult it is 
to arrive at a definition of what is reasonable. It 
is practically an impossibility. There should cer- 
tainly be some standard. 

564. Chairman : I should like to know whether we 
are meaning the same thing. If an actual rate were 
fixed by an independent tribunal, would that meet 
your point? I quite see that if it were left to the 
railway company to fix a reasonable rate you say it 
is so difficult to know what is reasonable and the 
railway company might take undue advantage of it; 
but supposing the actual rate were fixed in the first 
instance by an independent tribunal, and the railway 
company were not allowed to increase it without 
coming back to that independent tribunal, would that 
meet your difficulty? — I think it would to a. large 
extent, provided the tribunal was anything like an 
approachable one — was easy of access, and con- 
venient ; but not that we should have to go through 
the present procedure to determine whether the rail- 
way company are justified in increasing the rate or 
not. If I may say so, on that I think, having regard 
to what Mr. Balfour Browne has said, and to the 
fact that the traders have considered it, when a 
maximum is fixed, and as I understand the Terms 
of Reference to your Committee you are bo fix a maxi- 
mulm, we think it will be possible below that maximum 
to agree with the railway companies a very large 
number of scales for thei staple traffics of the 
country, which would obviate to a very large measure 
any difficulty. There would still remain, of course, 
the traffic that was chargeable not at the tariff but 



at the maximum rates which were fixed by whatever 
tribunal fixes them — Parliament, or the Bill which 
this Committee will suggest ; but I think it is possible 
to have a large measure of agreement on the staple 
traffics. 

565. Perhaps your real contention would be best 
met bv talking not of maximum rates but of standard 
rates.” If an independent tribunal fixed standard 
rates then the trader would be protected, but it would 
be open to the railway companies and the traders to 
agree a lower rate, and it would be open to either 
party to come back to the tribunal — to the railway 
company to say a standard rate in a particular 
respect is insufficient, the trader to be able to say 
that the standard rate in a particular respect is ex- 
cessive ? — Yes. 

566. And obtain a further decision? — Yes. If the 
trader could have access to an accessible Tribunal 
(if I may say so) — an easy tribunal — I do not think 
there w ould be much difficulty about it. But beyond 
that I do say that we must have some standard of 
measurement, whatever rate is actually fixed ; because 
I am quite sure that even the railway companies them- 
selves would not have the same standard of measure- 
ment. The Midland would not take the same view as 
the North Western, and the Great Northern might 
not take the same view' as the Great Central, and 
vice versa, for a distance of, say, 40 miles ; and a 
particular trader on two systems might find himself 
w ith one rate for 40 miles on one system and another 
rate for 40 miles on another system — he might be 
charged double the first rate in the second case. 

567. I think possibly we have got into a little con- 
fusion of ideas about maxima, due probably to the 
Act of 1894. That is to say, before that Act there 
were maxima, and the railway companies could do 
anything they pleased within the maxima, subject to 
a certain idea of reasonableness which is hardly ever 
given effect to. From the time of the 1894 Act there 
was a standard rate fixed lower than the maxima, 
and if the railw'ay companies u’ished to go above that 
they had to come and justify the reasonableness. If 
we begin with a standard rate the maxima would 
hardly be necessary, it always being understood that 
the railway companies could not exceed the standard 
rate w'ithout the sanction of the tribunal. — I think 
it would be hardly possible to fix scales of standard 
rates for everything. You must have a maxima over 
and above all scales agreed. There surely must be 
some form of measurement. 

568. The standard would be the measurement. I 
am not at all sure that w r e are really at difference; I 
think it is rather a question of language. If you 
fix a maximum by Statute, then no one could go 
above it in any circumstances W'ithout going back 
to Parliament. Of course, it would be open to any- 
one to say, “ YVe do not think the tribunal is suffi- 
cient protection; w r e want Parliamentary sanction.” 
If, on the other hand, the traders and the railway 
companies have a standard rate fixed it, of course, 
would be by scales and classifications, then there 
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would be something to which each could appeal. The 
trader could say to the railway company, “ You must 
never charge me a half-penny above the standard,” 
and the railway company would have to admit that 
was so, subject to the qualification that, if they 
thought injustice was done to them, either side might 
go back to the tribunal and say, “ Please alter the 
standard upwards or downwards, so as to be a pro- 
tection for the future.” That would be a protection 
to the trader? — Yes, to some extent. We do not mind 
whether they are called standard rates or maximum 
rates ; but we say there must be a rate above which 
the railway company cannot go, otherwise we shall 
not know' -where we are. Below that we hope it is 
possible — we rather gather from what has been said 
that there is no intention to apply the maximum rate 
to all the staple traffics of the country. 

569. Do you want us really to fix a rate -which will 
never be used? — It will be used; there will be traffics 
other than the staple traffics of the country. I under- 
stand that 75 per cent, of the weight of the traffic 
is charged at exceptional rates to-day. Very well. 
The people who are enjoying that say it would not 
be fair at once to put all those rates on the maximum, 
and they are prepared to agree, if possible, to scales, 
having regard to the present-day conditions, which 
are fair to the staple commodities, within that 
maximum. 

570. Mr. Jepson : Is it your idea that apart from 
the exceptional rates at which 75 per cent, of the 
traffic is being carried to-day, and for which we have 
just been discussing a formula for procedure, that 
with regard to the other ,25 per cent, there should 
be a maximum rate fixed by this Committee as well 

as what you call a standard rate — an actual rate? 

I do not think the suggestion for a standard rate 
for the remaining 25 per cent, came from me. I think 
that was the Chair-man’s srrggestion. 

571. May I follow that out for a minute? Would it 
be your idea that the other 25 per cent, should be 
charged at a scale rate according to the class fixed by 
this Committee, and that no departure from that 
should be made without the authority of some 
Tribunal, and that the 25 per cent, would be the 
charge at the rates fixed on that standard? 

Mr. Balfour Browne : Not above that. 

. Mr. Jepson : Yes, not above that standard. That 
Is, that the new standard rates for anything except 
those traffics which are subject to the special tariffs 
should be charged at what are called class rates, or 
the standard rates according to the class. 

TI itness : What the trader wants is a maximum in 
order that the railway company may not be left to 
decide what is a reasonable sum; because if the rail- 
way company are to decide that, the traders have 
practically no redress. 

572. Do you want a maximum as well as a standard 
class rate. The standard class rate would be con- 
siderably above the exceptional tariffs. But supposing 
all the large traffics, the 75 per cent., are met by 
fchese exceptional tariffs, then you have to put some- 
thing in the place of the other class rates which 
generally amount to the remaining 25 per cent, of 
the traffic. Do you want a maximum for that 25 per 
cent., or do you want standard rates fixed? — We 
might want both. 

573. Do voir want both? — We might. I think our 
reply indicates that. 

574. Chairman-. Why both? — In the first place you 
want a maximum. I keep repeating that; but it is 
really very important from the traders’ point of 
view. 

575. Mr. Jepson : Why do you want a maximum 
if you get the standard rates fixed beyond which the 
railway companies cannot go unless they get the 
approval of some suitable Tribunal?— That is the 
maximum then. 

576. There is no difference between us, really. You 
want a figure above which the railway companies 
cannot go, without the sanction of some proper 
Tribunal, which takes the place of the existing 
maxima? — What we want is the present system con- 



tinued. On one side of the rate book you have the- 
maximum in effect ; and on the other side you have 
your exceptional rates. 

577. Chairman : Do you intend that the railway 
company should be at liberty at any time to put 
themselves up to the maximum without consulting 
anyone? — No. We think that if they put themselves 
up within the maximum they ought to justify their 
action. 

578. If you have an independent Tribunal to fix 
the rate, why do you want a maximum? — Obviously 
no Tribunal could fix rates which would cover every- 
thing; at any rate, I do not think so. 

579. Then no maxima could cover everything? — 
Oh, yes. If you divide the traffic of the country into, 
a certain number of classes and you provide maximum 
rates for each of those classes, obviously everything 
that pa'sses must be provided for by a maximum. 

580. Why not fix a standard for each of those 
classes? — Below those classes? 

581. No. — Then it is a maximum. 

582. Mr. Jepson: 1 do not think there is any real 
difference between us. The maxima of the present 
Acts is worth nothing to-day. As you know, by the 
action of Parliament, the 1892 Acts became the new 
maxima and took the place of the old? — Surely there 
were a good many places where no rates were in 
operation in 1892. 

583. Do not let us deal with little things like that, 
but with general principles? — There must be a maxi- 
mum. 

584. It has been promised by the Ministry that 
something is to take the place of the present rates 
plus the 25 per cent., 30 per cent., 40 per cent., 
50 per cent., 60 per cent., increase; we have to put 
new rates in force. A suggestion has been made as 
to how exceptional rates are to be dealt with. We 
want a suggestion from you, as representing- the 
Federation of British Industries, as to how the re- 
maining 25 per cent, should be dealt with; and I do 
not think there is much difference between ■ us now. 
You say that if new rates can be introduced — the- 
Chairman threw out a suggestion yesterday vdth regard 
to scales — and those are -adopted as the standard rates 
in place of the existing class rates, and they cannot 
be altered by a railway company without the sanction 
of some special Tribunal (to be hereafter appointed),, 
that becomes the maximum rate. You do not want 
anything more than that? — They cannot be altered in 
an upward direction? 

585. Yes, that is what I meant. Is not that satis- 
factory to everyone? — Yes, if the railway company 
have to justify it. 

586. Then assuming that is agreed, the 25 per cent, 
which is being carried at or near about the class rate 
would be charged at these standard rates, because 

they were not included in these exceptional tariffs? 

Yes. 

587. And there we have got a system? — Yes. 

588. Does that appeal to you, as representing the 
Federation of British Industries, as being a satis- 
factory solution or as a- basis for discussion ? — 
Absolutely. We say that, for the main staple traffics 
of the country that are covered by exceptional rates 
to-day, we desire that principle to remain. We are- 
prepared to endeavour to -agree scales. If we cannot, 
as Mr. Balfour Browne has said, it must be imposed 
on both parties by a Tribunal. For the remaining- 
2o per cent, of the traffic we want maximum rates. 
Of course, the maximum rates would still be addi- 
tional to the class and exceptional rate, but it would" 
be still there as a standard of measurement. 

589. Mr. Martin: In the House last night the new 
demands of the railwayman mean someth in a- like 
£20,000,000 or £30,000,000 being granted extra. 
That will be a considerable rise. In that case there is 
no maxima, but the Tribunal would work out the rate 
under the- new conditions. — I do not mean to suggest 
that the- Tribunal which is to decide the reasonable- 
ness of any particular rate- is also to fix the maximum. 

590. How wood you deal with a case-- like that? 
Supposing this £30,000,000 is wanted by the railway 
companies over and above what they have now, who is 
going to deal with that? — Obviously some Tribunal:; 
but what tribunal it is difficult to say. 
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591. Chairman-. You would have two different 
Tribunals? — Not necessarily. I am afraid it is not a 
point that- has been carefully considered' — what 
Mr. Martin has just put to me — and, speaking with- 
out having consulted my colleagues on the Federa- 
tion, I should say, if it were necessary to increase the 
maximum by a certain percentage a justification were 
•shown, then the traders would have no objection to 
it. It is the justification of it that is the chief thing. 

Mr. Martin : The tribunal set up would deal with 
it ? — Y'es. 

593. Mr. Jepson : This Committee may have to deal 
with it, although you say you have not considered 
it ; because you know these claims that have been put 
forward by the railway servants will probably involve 
another £20.000,000 or £30.000,000 a year if they are 
•conceded ; and therefore, if we are asked to fix a 
maximum we must fix one sufficiently high to cover 
that and, perhaps, another big advance as well, and 
the maximum would be very much up in the sky 
and not be effective at the moment. — One recognises 
to-day that the Minister of Transport on your advice 
can fix any rate. 

594. Chairman : That will disappear in a year’s 

time from now? — Yes, except that the rates may 
remain in operation for 18 months after. 

595. But supposing if in the course of uext year 
there came a violent fluctuation — increase in the cost 
of coal, increase in the cost of materials, all sorts and 
kinds of things — it might be necessary to have a 
further increase in railway rates — I hope it will not — 
in that case someone must put them up ; and if we 
had to fix maxima to-day we should have to take into 
account that possibility and fix maxima so far ahead 
of existing rates that it would not be of much use to 
anyone? — One is hoping that we are reaching the 
apex, and that they will go down now. 

596. We hope so. If we had to advise the Minister 

on the point we should be bound to take into account 
such a possibility, and therefore fix a maxima so 
high that if that possibility became an eventuality 
it would have to be dealt with? — Would it not meet 
the case if a maximum were fixed to-day which was 
•all that was reasonably necessary to leave the railway 
companies a proper margin ; supposing that margin 
to disappear to-morrow, if you have a Tribunal to 
say you can increase your maximum by 20 per cent, 
if necessary 

597. Are we not coming back to what we were 
•saying just now. You want a standard and not a 
maximum. If we put a maximum in an Act of 
Parliament you cannot alter it without going back 
to Parliament. If we leave it, the standard for 
to-day is so-and-so, and then next year there is either 
a rise or fall? — Would you not have to put your 
standard rate in the Act? 

598. What I should suggest, if this idea eventually 
develops, would be a Schedule to the Act of Parlia- 
ment similar to the Schedules to the Provisional 
Orders, saying this should be the present standard, 
and. no alteration should be made from this standard 
-except with the sanction of the special Tribunal? — 
We are agreed then. That standard is the maximum. 

599. Yes, I think it is really a question of 
language; we really mean the same thing. As long 
as you are protected by no upward charge being made 
without the sanction of the special tribunal you are 
content ?- -Quite. 

600. Mr. Balfour Browne : Before the war there 
were maximum rates, which are shown upon Sir 
George Beharrell’s diagram, and a trader who had 
anything in Class 5 knew that for 200 miles he could 
not be charged more than 609d. — I am reading from 
the diagram. We know, of course, that under the 
Transport Act of last year absolute discretion as to 
rates was given to the Minister? — Yes. 

601. But even now, as I understand, until the 
Minister on the advice of this Committee changes 
them, the trader in Class 5 knows that for 200 miles — 
again I am reading from the diagram — he cannot 
be charged more than 965d. I am not quite sure 
I have the exact square? — Yes. 

602. This, of course, is not fixed by Parliament — 
the last- one — because that is in the hands of the 
M inister ? — Y es . 



603. The former one was fixed by Parliament? — 
Yes. 

604. As I understand you, with regard to the maxi- 
mum solely, you desire to have a maximum fixed by 
Parliament after the Minister has had the advice 
of this Committee? — Yes. 

605. May I read, sir, the instruction to your 
Committee — the second paragraph. You are to report 
on “ The classification of merchandise traffic, and 
the particular rates, charges and tolls to be charged 
thereon, and for the services rendered by the Kail- 
ways.” I cannot conceive that means to fix every one 
of the 100,000,000 rates, but to fix maximum rates in 
relation to classification. 

Chairman: Do you object to the word “ standard ” 
in place of “ maxima?” 

Mr. Balfour Browne: I prefer “ maxima ” because 
it is an old word and I know what it means. I do 
not know what “ standard ” means. 

Chairman : Possibly that is the very reason why 
we suggest a new word. The old idea of maxima, 
which was that a railway company could alter its 
rates up to the maxima, has disappeared ; the railway 
companies have had that right taken from them 
since 1894 ; and it may possibly be better to substitute 
a word which more nearly connotes the facts. 

Mr. Balfour Broimxe : It was not quite so. Section 
86 of the Act of 1845 says they might charge a 
reasonable rate not exceeding the maximum. I do 
not think it ivas ever contemplated that everything 
under the maximum should be charged by the railway 
company. 

Chairman : Was there ever a case before the 1894 
Act where a rate made by the company was dis- 
allowed ? 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I do not know that it was 
ever fought. 

Sir Lyndon Macassey : There is no case in the books. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : But it was certainly sug- 
gested in the judgment of one of the Kailway 
Commissioners— cl have not looked it up — — 

Mr. Acworth: Have you not forgotten the phrase 
in the Provisional Orders of 1891, that the maximum 
rates are the charges which the railway company may 
lawfully charge and make? 

Mr. Balfour Broivne : I have not forgotten that at 
all ; nor have I forgotten that after the Orders of 
1891 Parliament passed the Act of 1894 which still 
gave a maximum, and a different maximum from the 
old one; but that became a statutory maxima — the 
rates of 1892, 31st December — and it was a maximum 
unless the railway companies could justify an increase. 

Chairman: Before the 1894 Act the railway com- 
panies could go up to the maximum. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I think under the Act of 
1891 they coul,d and they did. 

Chairman : Now the 1894 Act brought in a new 
principle, but did not alter the language. Probably 
it would have been more accurate if it had altered 
the language at the -same time as altering the 
principle. 

606. Mr. Balfour Browne : They did in 1892 go up 
to the maximum ; and then Parliament interfered 
and said, “ No, you shall not do that; you must 
justify anj T increase above your rates of 1892, before 
the Railway Commission.” (To the Witness) : Now 
you want a maximum, as I understand, fixed by 
Parliament upon the Report of the Minister and of 
this Committee? — Yes. 

607. Would it be an improvement even in deter- 
mining, what I think we ought to determine by 
agreement, the tariff rates (I will call them) of 
various classes of goods, to have a. maximum from 
which you coul,d scale down? — Obviously; because 
then you have at once your standard of measurement. 
But I think, if I may say so, in regard to those scales 
that we should have to have regard to what was 
charged on the 14th January, and to what has been 
charged since as well. 

608. Of course. I am not going to ask them to fix 
the old maximum at all, but that a maximum should 
be fixed is your view? — Yes. 
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609. Further than that, as Mr. Jepson has said, 
even if those traffics were fixed there would be still 
a considerable amount of traffic — one-fourth of the 
whole traffic — not covered bj- the tariffs? — Yes. 

610. Would it be important for those persons send- 
ing these goods — the 25 per cent, that has been spoken 
of — to know the maximum that a railway company 
could charge ? — Obviously ; because although it is only 
25 per cent, of the traffic, I understand that the 
number of consignments is far in excess of that 
covered by the 75 per cent, tonnage. 

611. Even then for those, I understand that if the 
maximum turned out to be absolutely unreasonable 
a trader might have access to the Tribunal to deter- 
mine whether it was reasonable or not? — Yes. 

612. That is your view? — Yes; we must have a 
Tribunal. 

613. With regard to tariff rates, of course, they 
would absolutely sweep away in regard to the par- 
ticular class that we have mentioned — I will only 
use pig iron as one — it would sweep away the maxi- 
mum rates until the Tribunal said they would alter 
the tariff ? — Yes. 

614. Is that right? — Yes. 

615. But while these tariff rates existed they would 
be in effect maximum rates? — I think we should put 
this in ; we do not say the tariff rates will cover 
everything, but they will cover the main commodi- 
ties. The railway companies say on page 14 that it 
must be left to a special quotation that the circum- 
stances are sufficient to justify a reduction. That 
shows that they do not hope to' get rid of what Have 
been called the exceptional rates. 

616. Have you before you the letter which the 
Federation of British Industries sent to the Minister 
on the 31st March? — Yes. 

617. I want to ask you one or two questions upon 
that. “ A ” says the traders should be charged on 
all descriptions of traffic only for such services as are 
actually performed and for such accommodation as 
is provided by the railway companv and used bv the 
trader? — Yes. 

618. Is it your view that that is a most important 
matter to the trade of this country? — It is. It is 
what we have been wanting for a very long time, but 
have never been able to get. At present, broadly 
speaking, rates are quoted as a lump sum which may 
include several unknown services. We do not know. 
What we ask them to do is, that we shall have a con- 
veyance rate quoted and that the charge for any other 
services that may be rendered we want set out separ- 
ately, so that it will be easy for anyone to add up the 
two or three or four sums to make a lump sum of it 
if they desire to do so. But the man who uses con- 
veyance wants to be able to see how much conveyance 
will cost him. For instance, take traffic from sidings. 
We should not have quoted a “ collected and de- 
livered ” rate which includes cartage, station, and 
service terminals. 

619. Can that do any harm to the railway 
companies if an adequate sum is paid for ser- 
vices actually performed or an adequate sum 
for accommodation actually provided and used? — 
Quite. That is our proposition, that, over and above 
conveyance, the railway company should be paid 
proper sums for the work they do, but we say it is 
only fair that the traders should know what that is, 
and that the sum for conveyance should be sepa- 
rated from everything else, because some of the ser- 
vices which are to be performed are not statutory 
services at all. 

620. Do you understand, if tariff rates were fixed 
in addition to those, the railway companies would be 
entitled to charge a reasonable sum for services ren- 
dered, and for accommodation provided? — Quite. We 
should hope that the tariff rates would be on a con- 
veyance basis only, and they would set out under- 
neath them the agreed charges for terminals, cartage 
or any other service. 

621. The next paragraph I want to ask you about 
is (c) : “ That railway rates should in all cases be 
based on the shortest available mileage, between any 
two points, without reference to- the particular junc- 
tion by which the traffic is carried for the conveyance 
of the railway companies. In the case of recognised 
groups they should be based on the shortest route of 



the alternative systems available.” Do you agree with 
that? — Quite, and for this reason, that pa-rticulrly 
to-day, the railway companies are, amongst them- 
selves, allocating the traffic. For instance, if you 
have got the Great Central Company and the Midland 
Company at one town, the Great Central and the 
Midland' Company agree among themselves that all 
traffic for Great Eastern stations shall be.conveyed by 
the Great Central route. I doubt whether they are 
entitled to do that, but the matter has never been 
fought. It does mean this, that the trader very often 
does get substituted a longer for a shorter route. 

622. Chairman : Supposing you went into a station 
on the Great Northern and tendered them a con- 
signment of goods to a station on the Great Eastern, 
would not it be open for you to- say: “ I want this 
sent by the Great Northern route, that being the 
shortest at present ” ? — I think it would be open, if 
the traders were prepared to go to the Railway 
Commission Court and file an application in every 
case. 

623. My question was directed to an individual 
man walking in on a definite day and saying to the 
Great Northern : “ I want to send this from station 
A, which is on your system, to station B, which is on 
the Great Eastern system, and I want it sent by the 
shortest route ”? If they said the rate was so much, 
and you looked in the books of rates and found that 
was more than their maximum, would not you be 
able to say, “ That is nonsense: you can send it by 
your own route in which the maximum will be less 
than the figure you have quoted ”? — If your experi- 
ence was anything like ours, you would probably find 
they would not take it at all, and would refer you to 
some man across the road and say, “ He is the man 
who has to deal with your traffic to-day.” 

624. Are not they bound as common carriers to 
take any goods tendered? — If the traders were pre- 
pared to file an application in the Commissioners’ 
Court for every consignment they wanted to send, 
it would be possible, but that is an impossible proceed- 
ing. We have to get rid of our produce and manu- 
factures, and it is the line of least resistance which 
is adopted. 

625. It looks as if what you are complaining of was 
not that the law was wrong, but that the railway com- 
panies would not let you have the benefit of the law. 

626. Mr. Jepson: During the war, the practice has 
grown up in the interests of economy, and to save 
haulage and trucks, by which there is an arrange- 
ment between the railway companies for allocating 
traffic to particular routes. That is what you are 
speaking of? — Yes. 

627. Whereas from Sheepbridge you could send to 
London by the Midland, the Great Northern and the 
Great Central, now we say all your traffic from Sheep- 
bridge to London shall go by one route. It saves 
haulage and makes better loads, and so on. You 
did suggest that the result of this allocation has been 
that this traffic has been sent by a longer route. Is 
not the principle on which this allocation has been 
made that the traffic has travelled by the shorter 
route generally? — No, I do not think that is the 
case. I think it has travelled by the route which has 
been least congested. I think that is the principle 
on which it has been operated. It may have hap- 
pened in some cases the other way. 

Mr. Jepson: I suggest to you the principle govern- 
ing the allocation of traffic to particular routes was 
that the traffic should go by the shortest route. It 
may have been in some cases, if there was a slightly 
longer route which was less congested, it would have 
been taken over to that route ; but generally the 
principle of allocation has been that the traffic goes 
by the shorter route even if it is made up of two 
companies. 

Chairman : Do the railway companies claim if the 
route to which they allocate it is more expensive than 
the other they can charge that? 

Mr. J epson : No, there has been no alteration in 
the charge, because at the present time it does not 
matter whether one company earns the revenue or the- 
other under the system of pooling. Each company 
gets its net pre-war revenue from the Government, 
and it did not matter about diversion. 

Chairman: Has it cost the trader any more? 

Mr . J epson : No, absolutely not. 
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Witness : I beg your pardon ; tlie system of alloca- 
tion has cost the traders of this country many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

Mr. Jepson: Will you develop that, and show me 
how? You do not suggest higher rates have been 
charged because you have been sent by another route? 
— That is the fact. Higher rates have been charged 
in many cases. 

Mr. Jepson: Would you develop that, because I 
would like an illustration of it? 

Chairman: Do you know any particular instance 
where a man tendering his goods has had to pay 
more because of the allocation . principle? — Yes, we 
can put in actual cases if the Committee desire it, 
though T have not got them before me. 

Mr. Jepson: I should like one? — I can give you 
one which will affect tlie London and North Western. 
Mr. Jepson instanced Sheepbridge. I do not know 
why he should. I am not talking about Sheepbridge 
particularly. 

628. Mr. Jepson: I understand you were Man- 

aging Director of Sheepbridge? — No. 

629. Mr. Balfour Browne mentioned it? — I only 
deal with their transport questions. I am not quite 
that yet. 

630. That is the reason I mentioned it. You were 
mentioned in connection with Sheepbridge? — Take 
London for instance. As you know the Midland 
Company say to us : “ You must not send London 
traffic anywhere except to St. Pancras or Somers 
Town or Whitecross, or any other of the Midland 
stations.” But we have customers all over London. 
We want to send it to Camden Town. No, it cannot 
go there. As a matter of fact. I believe when we 
sent a consignment to Camden Town the North 
Western politely labelled it back to our sidings at 
Sheepbridge. and we found it there some time after. 
The trader in London naturally wants to cart his 
traffic from the station which is most convenient to 
him. 

631. Does he cart it himself as a rule? — As a rule 
he does, with out traffic at any rate, and with large 
quantities of traffic. Naturally, it costs him perhaps 
double to cart from St. Pancras than it would from 
a station in the east or west, so I am perfectly sure 
that the system of allocation has cost the traders 
more. 

632. Chairman : It is more a question of the ter- 
minals to which it is sent than the route by which 
it goes? — To some extent, as the question of cartage 
is governed by that. 

633. Is it the case that after you have delivered 
the goods for cartage to named stations you have to 
pay, more for conveyance than you would have had 
to pay if it had not been so allocated? — I think 1 am 
right in saying Yes, but as I have not instances before 
me we will, if it is convenient, put them in later. 

634. Perhaps when we meet on Tuesday you can 
give us some instances? — I will try to. 

635. Mr. Jepson: Your suggestion is that you have 
paid a higher carriage rate, and your traffic has been 
sent to some more inconvenient place for your cus- 
tomers than under the old system, involving a greater 
cost of cartage; that is your complaint? — Yes. 

636. In any particular case that you have in your 
mind, did you take it up with the railway companies 
and was it put-right? — The case I have in mind is not 
my own. I am not speaking for myself; I am speaking 
collectively. Y T ou understand that. 

637. Mr. Ac-worth : Before you leave the question 
of shortest route, you used the words shortest avail- 
able mileage? — Yes. 

638. What precisely does that mean? Does it mean 
actually physically the shortest? — Actually the 
physically shortest, yes. 

639. As a person concerned with traffic, if the 
shortest mileage was a single line with a very small 
local traffic, and the practically convenient line for the 
traffic was the main line, which was half a dozen miles 
longer, would you suggest it was fair that the mileage 
should be charged by the shorter route which was really 
a more expensive route to work? — There must always 
be exceptions to any rule. 



640. I want to see what you think about it? — There 
must always be exceptions to any rule. All we want is. 
a reasonable statement of principle. 

641. You do not stick to the actual physical mileage? 
— No. 

642. It is the shortest reasonable route? — May I 
give an illustration of what I mean? You get traffic 
which you want conveyed from A to B. You say to 
the railway company: “ We want this conveyed via a 
particular route.” They say: “No, there are no 
exchange sidings there; it is not a proper route; 
there are no exchange facilities ” — although you 
know perfectly well that traffic from other districts 
is being exchanged at that junction. 

643. In other words, if the railway companies make 
an unreasonable objection you want power to get it 
dealt with? — Precisely. 

644. But you do not claim that necessarily the 
physical mileage is the fair test of the proper route? 

- -Not absolutely. There must be exceptions. 

645. That is all right? — Yes. 

646. Mr. Half our Browne : We are not discussing 
any particular case here, . or any of your traffic at 
Sheepbridge ? — No. 

647. I am only asking you on general principles, 
and I think the questions that Mr. Acworth has. 
asked bring out why you support this particular 
paragraph in our letter. — If you please. 

648. The next I want to come to is (e) : “That 
Part 4 of the various Rates and Charges Order Con- 
firmation Acts, 1891 and 1892, should be abolished, 
and that all descriptions of traffic should be properly 
provided for and classified by the proposed tribunal.” 
I mentioned those yesterday. Part 4 of the Order 
deals with articles of unusual bulk, length or width, 
dangerous articles, articles requiring two trucks, and 
so on. The provision is that the railway company 
can charge such reasonable sum as the company 
think fit. Do you suggest that all those articles' 
capable of being dealt with by rates, fixed maximum 
rates, are capable of being put in classification ?- 
Quite; that is what we ask for. 

649. At the present time, as my friend Mi - . White- 
head reminded us yesterday — I had forgotten the 
clause of the Act of 1845 — the railway company is 
absolutely master of the situation and can refuse to 
carry anything that it considers dangerous? — Quite. 
If 1 may say so, on the point of dangerous goods, 

I hope the Committee will have the advantage of 
hearing another witness. I propose to confine myself 
to traffics other than dangerous, broadly speaking,, 
but it is true that, in regard to dangerous traffic, 
that that is the fact. 

650. According to that view, the railway companies 
are in -a position to-day, if you tendered them a 
motor-car, to say: “I refuse to carry it: it is dan- 
gerous.” What you want is that the question of 
dangerous goods should be decided b}- the tribunal 
which we hope to be established? — Quite so. 

Mr. Jepson: May I ask a question on that point 
now? 

Mr. Balfour Browne: By all means. 

651. Mr. Jepson: Do you suggest that the railway- 
companies have not translated this into schemes, and 
that you cannot find out from the general classifica- 
tion what your charge would be for those goods, and 
that you are at the mercy of the railway company, 
not knowing what the charge is? — It is difficult to 
answer yes or no to a question like that. 

652. It would not be if you knew the general classi- 
fication? — I think I have some acquaintance with it. 
I know quite what you mean. 

653. Take locomotive engines and tenders and rail- 
way vehicles running on their own wheels. Do you 
know there is a class in the general classification and 
scale for those things? — I am very glad that you have 
taken that. That is just the point I want to deal 
with — locomotive engines and tenders. 

654. Mr. Balfour Browne: Whatever they have 

done, they have a perfect right to put into the scale, 
if there is such a thing, anything the}- choose? — Quite. 
May I answer Air. Jepson? 
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655. Certainly. — Mr. Jepson refers to locomotive 
engines and tenders loaded on railway companies’ 
wagons. 

656. Running on their own wheels. — Would you 
take it loaded on railway companies’ wagons? 

Chairman : That is not within the clause. 

657. Mr. Jepson : It is not in this Part 4. — I am 
very glad to hear you say that, because the railway 
companies argue that it is. That is what I am here to 
point out. I hope my railway friends w'ho are in the 
room will take note of it, that it is not in Part 4, 
because that is precisely what we have argued. They 
say it does not matter what Parliament did. We 
say : Parliament put it in class 2 in the statutory 
classification. They say: No, they did not; they 
put it in Part 4; so they want a big truck to carry 
this on. 

Chairman . That is for articles requiring an ex- 
ceptional truck. 

658. Mr. Jepson : Or more than one truck, or a 
special train. That is in another class in this Part 
4.— But when Parliament put locomotives loaded in 
railway companies’ wagons in class 2 — in the body of 
the classification you will find it — surely they had in 
mind that locomotives could not be loaded, and were 
not being carried ordinarily in goods wagons. They 
said, in view of that, we think class 2 is a reasonable 
figure, but the railway companies have argued, and 
they do so to-day, “No, if you use anything but an 
ordinary common goods wagon it comes within Part 
4.” We say that is an unreasonable position. 

659. Chairman : Do you say that the railway com- 
panies ought to load a locomotive engine of whatever 
size and -weight and carry it according to class 2? — 
No, not of whatever size and weight, but of usual 
weight. 

660. Is not that the test which Parliament has ap- 
plied? If it needs an exceptional truck it is in 
Part 4. If it is of such a character that it does not 
need an exceptional truck it would be in Class 2? — 
ies. May I illustrate that? The locomotives which I 
have in my mind which are very largely affected are 
small locomotives weighing, say, 20 tons. Obviously 
there are plenty of wagons which can carry those quite 
easily ; it is not an unusual wagon that is required. 
If we tendered to them a locomotive which weighed 
160 tons, then I agree they would be reasonably en- 
titled to charge something extra, but Parliament had 
that in its mind. 

661. As people who have to settle general principles 
411 d not deal with individual cases, is not that a ques- 
tion of fact? If it is an article requiring an excep- 
tional truck it falls within Part 4? — Our submission 
is that it is not an exceptional truck which is re- 
quired. 

662. That is a question of fact? — But who- is to 
determine it ? 

663. I am afraid at present you have to go to one 
or other of the courts. It may very well be you would 
ask us to recommend that questions of fact are to be 
decided by this new tribunal, but at any rate that 
must be a question of fact, and cannot be put into a 
statute or a classification, but if it does require an 
exceptional truck you cannot deal with it unless you 
know what sort of exceptional truck it wants. You 
cannot tell what would be a fair charge to make for 
it ? — Granted ; but take boilers and engines of that 
class which Parliament provided for in the statutory 
classification. They knew perfectly well what type of 
wagons boilers -were being conveyed on, and with 
that knowledge before them they placed them in a 
certain class. The railway companies come along and 
say: “ No, it is true Parliament put them in Class 1 
or Class 2, as the case may be, but as it cannot go in 
an ordinary goods wagon -we will bring it under 
Part 4.” You say it is to be determined whether 
that is the fact or not. Our submission is that, when 
the new order of things comes into operation, we do 
not want there to be troubles of this description. We 
are bringing to you our difficulties that we want set 
right by principle. 

664. Is there any rule which could be laid down 
which would cover all the cases of changing circum- 
stances? Boilers fifty years ago were probably quite 



small things; boilers thirty year's ago had increased 
largely in size ; but I suppose they had increased a 
great deal more since, have not they ? — They may have 
increased to some extent, but Parliament put boilers 
in the statutory classification under -Class 2. They 
knew they were being carried on boiler wagons. 

665. Mr. J epson : It seeims to me this is covered 
by this sweeping^up clause in Part 4 : if the boiler 
or engine requires an exceptional truck it should be 
subject to a reasonable charge. That seems to have 
been the view of Parliament. Ordinary things coulld 
be carried in ordinary wagons at the class rate and not 
more than the class rate, but anything requiring 
exceptional treatment because of its size, or requiring 
■a special truck or a special train, is subject to- a 
reasonable charge? — Quite so, but the trouble is you 
can get no definition except one, and that is the rail- 
way company’s that anything is exceptional which is 
not able to go on an ordinary wagon, and yet I think 
you will agree that there are hundreds of boiler 
wagons in this country. 

666. My point was that the railway companies have, 
so far as Parliament is concerned, this Part 4 on 
which they can base their charges, and they are either 
dealt with in the ordinary classification or' in the rate 
list? — There is another point on that I want to make. 

667. Chairman: I see “Boilers” has got a. con- 
siderable heading to itself here : “ Boilers, iron and 
steel : Weighing less than a ton, occupying only one 
truck, Class 2 ; not exceeding 30 feet and weighing erne 
ton, station to station. Class 1 m. Above 30 feet and 
not exceeding 45 feet station to station, Class 2. 
Above 45 feet station to station, Class 3. Requiring 
more than one truck or a special boiler truck, to be 
charged not less than at for two tons per truck, 
to be loaded by sender and unloaded by consignee. 
Boilers are not subject to the additional charges for 
heavy weights”? — I would like to come to heavy 
weights if I may. 

668. Is there anything wrong about that? — There 
is quite a long entry in the working classification 
you have read, and a short one in the statutory 
classification. Boilers, iron and steel, are Class 2. 
Parliament, I suggest, when it put them in Class 2, 
knew perfectly well the type of wagon on which 
boilers were being carried, and if that type of wagon 
is being used to-day it is not reasonable that the 
railway company should suggest that these require 
exceptional trucks, and therefore should be put in 
Class 4 for the purposes of charge. 

669. Were 45 feet boilers in common use in 1891 ? — 

I do not know. I am not an engineer. I would not 
like to commit myself on that point, but certainly 
boilers were being carried on boiler wagons. 

670. Mr. Calf our Browne: If those , matters had 
been classified by the railway companies for their 
own convenience, they are capable of classification ? — 
Quite so. 

671. Ytou want them to be classified just as silk 
or iron or anything else is classified? — We want them 
to be classified, and we want there to be some under- 
standing that when they are classified that- is the 
class in which they are, and not in some other in 
which the railway company .afterwards chooses to put 
them, or in no class at alii.. I want to deal with the 
question of heavy weights, if I may. 

672. Wait a moment. If they were classified, then 
they would be subject to a maximum, whatever was 
fixed, or if they were classifiable, in one of the tariffs 
at the tariff rate, whatever it is? — Yes. 

673. What do you want to say with regard to 
weights? — The Chairman just mentioned that boilers 
are not subject to the additions for heavy weight. 
The subject of heavy weight additions is one which 
affects a great number of traders in this country. 
We should like the Committee to consider whether it 
is not possible to find some more equitable manner 
of dealing with them. Take articles weighing over 
10 tons. The railway company have a scale in opera- 
tion which is something like this. For above 10 tons 
and not exceeding 15 they have one-fifth of the rate 
additional ; 15 to 20 tons is one-third of the rate 
additional; 20 to 25 tons is half of the rate addi- 
tional; 25 to 3.5 tons three-fourths of the rate addi- 
tional; and 35 to 60 tons 100 per cent, of the rate 
additional. We think that is penalising industry for 
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no reason. It is surely in the interests of the rail- 
way company to get heavy loads for their wagons, and 
it would pay them at ordinary rates, as I think is 
proved by the fact that the demand for the number 
of these wagons which are available is overpowering. 
The railway companies cannot supply them, and you 
have to wait your turn. They must be paying enor- 
mous dividends on those particular wagons. We 
think the time has come when some more equitable 
way of dealing with heavy weight should be arrived 
at. They argue that this comes under Part 4, and 
that entitled them to make what charges they like. 

674. Chairman : That might really be part of 
a special tariff? — Quite. We should be prepared to 
negotiate that. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I will pass from that unless 
you want to add anything to it, and I will ask you 
one oi- two questions upon paragraphs 2 and 3 of our 
letter ? — Certainly. 

675. Chairman : Before you leave that, do you 

really think we should get rid of Part 4 altogether 
and have no sweeping-up clause for exceptional 
articles? — I should hope very much so in view of the 
traders’ very sad experience of the clause. It is a 
very difficult proposition to agree with anybody what 
is a reasonable rate. It is easy enough for a railway 
company to impose a rate of' 100s., but it is most 
difficult for the trader to prove that it is unreason- 
able. 

676. Mr. Acworth : Would not the tribunal have to 
begin by seeing that it is reasonable? — I do not mind, 
if you go to a tribunal which is accessible. 

677. The tribunal would be equally competent to 
fix in advance what would be a reasonable rate, o, 
to fix it afterwards if there was a dispute? — Quite. 

678. The Act of Parliament said that you were 
entitled to be charged such a reasonable sum as' the 
company might think fit? — Quite. 

679. You do not trust the company? — I would not 
like to put it like that. I think it is in human 
nature that a man who is given power to cffarge 
as much as he likes naturally does so. 

680. You do not think they are good judges in 
their own cause? — It is human nature. 

681. Supposing the judge of the reasonableness was 
the tribunal, that might meet your point? — Yes; 
ve want to put to reasonable men our view, and ix 
they decide against it we must accept their decision; 
but. I need not put to you the difficulty of getting 
defined to-day what is .a reasonable sum — not a rate, 
but a sum. They might charge you £20 for doing 
something, and could we get it returned? 

682. Chairman : Would it meet your wish if it were 
put in this way under Part 4 : ££ Such reasonable sum 
as the company may demand, subject to an appeal to 
an independent tribunal ” ?— Subject to such reason- 
able sum as the tribunal may fix. 

683. Supposing a man takes a thing which has not 
been heard of and. tenders it to the railway company 
and they say, “ We shall want £5 for this,” you could 
not say that they are not to charge at all until it has 
been disposed of by the tribunal, but they would make 
the charge in the first instance, and then you would 
go to the tribunal to get it settled whether it was 
reasonable or not? — If I might say so, with great 
respect, you are confusing two things. You say they 
tender to the railway company something which has 
never been heard of, some manufactured article. There 
is provision to-day for unclassified articles apart from 
Part 4. Unclassified articles fall within Class 3. 

684. I mean something which is exceptional in Part 
4. Here is the exceptional class, Part 4. Assuming a 
new article which has not been the subject of prior 
decision was tendered. I suggest the railway company 
would charge what it believed to be reasonable, and 
the trader would have the right to come and say it 
was not reasonable, and they were wrong and it 
ought to be less?— I think the traders will come to 
ask, when they come to classification apart from 
I art 4, that any article not provided for should not 
be at the discretion of the railway company. 



685. I am speaking only of things in Part 4. Part 4 
is a sweeping-up clause for abnormal goods. I am 
assuming a man wants to get some goods of an 
abnormal character carried, and he goes to the rail- 
way company and they quote him a price, .and he does 
not think it reasonable : I am asking, would it meet 
your views if he has an appeal to an independent 
tribunal? — A readily accessible tribunal. 

686. We have discussed what sort of tribunal it 
ought to be. I have in my hand the classification, and 
I see dangerous goods are put on yellow-coloured 
pages, and they are from pages 277 to 348? — Yes. 

687. There is an enormous amount of elaboration 
there ? — Yes. 

688. It is surely better that a scale should be laid 
down, with a right of appeal against such part of 
it as is unreasonable, than if you had to come to 
your tribunal and ask thenx in the first instance 
to settle the whole 211 pages? — Quite; but what we- 
were asking for, if I may say so, is that whoever 
fixes the rate shall fix it so as to cover as man’ 
things as possible. If beyond that there is some 
thing which they may not or cannot cover, then ii 
we have an appeal to the tribunal we ’ shall be 
satisfied. 

689. That is your real protection? — Yes. We- 

wmnt everything covered as far as possible. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: That is the position to-day 
under Part 4; ££ such reasonable sum.” 

Chairman : Then 'they would want to alter the 
tribunal, and get a more accessible tribunal. 

690. Sir Lynden Macassey : They have their choice 
of all the courts of law? — Sir Lynden Macassey knows- 
as well as I do how much that is worth. 

Mr. Balfour Broume: It was suggested that the 
question of reasonableness under the maxima had 
nevei been tried, and I said I did not know of any 
case. In this particular case, The Midland Bailway 
Company v. Myers, it was decided that the trader 
is entitled to have the reasonableness of the charge- 
determined by a jury. I should very much have- 
doubted that myself if I had not looked and seen 
it was a House of Lords decision. So that there is 
apparently a right with regard to reasonableness, 
but not, for instance, with reference to the conduct 
of the railway in saying: “These are dangerous 
goods, and I will not take them at all.” 

Mr. .J epson : Was that case a case of railway rates 
subject to maxima, or was it a case of siding rates or 
something of that kind? 

Mr. Balfour Browne : It was a case where the 
railway companies sought to charge a sum, and the 
House of Lords decided that the reasonableness of 
that sum could be submitted to a jury. 

. Mr. J epson: Was the sum that -was charged sub- 
]eet to: any maxima under a special Act, or was it 
upon a reasonable charge under Section 6? 

Mr. Boioland Whitehead: It was a question about 
the rent of sidings. 

Mr. J epson : It had nothing to do with the maxi- 
mum at all? 

Mr. Howland Whitehead : No. 

691. Mr. Balfour Browne : I must ask you about 
one or two other matters in this letter. As to 2 and 
3, I need not take you over them. One is that the 
maximum rate should be on a uniform basis ? — Yes. 

692. And a continuous mileage? — Yes. 

693. “ As for one railway throughout, provision 

being made by the tribunal for exceptional circum- 
stances.” Do you agree with that as a principle? 

Yes, andi I think -from what I have heard in court it 
is generally an accepted principle now by both sides. 

694. I understand you approve of the cumulative 
principle, but that should be only applicable on a 
through journey to the first railway that carries?— 

" !] at we want is this. Where you get two or more 
railways we do not think it is fair to start the 
journey over again when you get to the second and the 
third! company’s line. What we ask for is a con- 
tinuous mileage on the cumulative principle. I under- 
stand that is practically agreed by both sides from 
what Sir George Beharrell has said. 

L 2 
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695. Mr. Jepson : Perhaps I may deal with these 
points as they crop up. It is better. It would mean 
if you got continuous mileage over two or three com- 
panies, in order to g'et the same amount or rates you 
would have to have a higher scale? — Well, I do not 
quite know what the scale would be. 

696. If you are going bo find the same amount of 
money? — Quite. 

697. Where the traffic now passes over two or three 
companies’ lines, each company is treated as a next 
starting point for the purpose of the calculation of 
the rate. If you are going to get the same amount 
of money and have a continuous mileage rate, as 
though it w r ent over one railway, you would have to 
have a higher mileage rate? — If that is the case we 
must accept any consequences which would flow from 
our proposal. 

698. Chairman: It is a great simplification of the 
rate? — Yes. We say it is ridiculous when you go over 
five companies’ lines to start your journey again at 
each of the five companies’ starting points. 

699. It also makes it practically impossible to work 
out what you are going to pay? — Yes, in practice. 

700. Mr. Balfour Browne: Major-General Long 

gave evidence about the fourth paragraph in our 
letter, which was that the maximum rate should be 
based on conditions already applicable, namely A and 
B, 4-ton consignments and so on? — Quite so. 

701. He also spoke with regard to the unsatis- 
factoi'y nature of truckloads, as they are applied. 
Do you agree with what he said? — I do, generally, 

^yes, but perhaps I might, be allowed to say 

one or two words in amplification of what he 
said. I want to refer, if I may, to the 

railway companies’ proposal on page 14 of 
the White Paper. They say: “ The present method 
of quoting with regard to ‘ lots ’ or ‘ consignments ’ 
should be abandoned.” Well, that is a proposal 
which the railway companies have made, but it is a 
proposal which the traders view with a considerable 
amount of apprehension. I do not quite know what 
is in the minds of the railway companies. The statu- 
tory provisions relating to the various classes — that is 
the statutory provisions laid down in the Orders Con- 
firmation Act, in the case of traffic A and B — you will 
find it on the top of the Blue Book — uses 
the term “ in consignments of four tons.” 
We desire to retain that phraseology. We have not 
had an opportunity of hearing the railway companies 

■ on that point, so that we do not quite know what 
is in their minds. We should like to make a reserva- 
tion. We might like to say something about it when 
we have heard their proposal, but if it means that 
a large number of exceptional rates which are in 
operation, say, for traffic for Shipment 10 tons f.a.s., 
or any other conditions, are to be abolished, then 
the traders would view it with very great alarm. 
It may means that, but I hope it does not. On 
the other hand, if it also means that the present 
exceptional rates which are quoted for four tons 
and two tons must only be applied on four-ton truck- 
loads and two-ton truckloads, etc., that would affect 
the trader very considerably, and I think , we ought 
to know exactly what the proposal is. 

702. Would the effect of the railway companies’ 
proposal there, from what you have read, be to 
withdraw exceptional rates which are already in 
operation for traffic of various descriptions passing 
in large quantities? — It would, if it was put into 

■ effect literally. 

703. Mr. Acwortli: This is rather an important 
point from the point of view of economy. Take 
class C rate, which, under th ! e statute, is a two 
ton lot. — Yes. 

704. Supposing it to be hardware or something 
which gives reasonably good loading, two tons will 
not fill a truck? — No, 

705. On the other hand, it is not very easy to get 
something else to fill up with? — No. 

706. Do you or do you not agree with me that two 
tons is an uneconomic factor? — Yes, I do, but when 
I put 20 tons in the truck they penalise me for that, 
so I do not understand their proposition a bit. 

707. I agree with you that when you come to a 
question of overlapping between the size of the 



consignment and the size of the truck. It is a very 
difficult question which has- got to be faced, hut 
I want t-o see whether you agree with me 
that it is desirable to give the concessions 
in weights to what I may call the economic truck- 
load ? — I entirely agree there, hut I think it must be 
reasonable on both sides. 

708. It must be fair to the trader? — Yes. 

709. But you agree you can save money, which the 
trader and the railway companies, I suppose, can 
divide between them, by . getting more economic 
factors of loading? — It is precisely the argument 
we have used, but we have loaded 20 or 30 tons in a 
wagon,, but they say, 11 No, we will penalise you for 
that.” 

710. That is another matter with regard to that, 
but I thought you would agree as to the other point ? 
—I hope the Committee will bear that in mind as 
well. 

711. Chairman : I suppose that almost every article 
making up a truckload is of a different weight? I 
am thinking of the difficulty of putting into simple 
words what we want. A truckload of grain weighs 
something very different from a truckload of hard- 
ware? — Yes. 

712. Or empty baskets, and so. on? I do not know 
whether there is any short cut to define what a truck- 
load is ? I think, in practice, the position has been 
defined. Classes A and B are 4 tons. 

713. They are 4 tons in Classes A and B sent in a 
truckload? — Not to-day. 

714. Mr. Acwortli : You would not justify 4 tons 
of coal as an economic way of doing things? — Not 
broadly speaking. I might be compelled to send 
4 tons because my customer only needs 4 tons. 

715. You would agree that to encourage people to 
send 4-ton truckloads of coal by entitling them to 
the same rate as if they loaded their truck properly 
is not good business'? — No. On the other hand, if, as 
I keep pointing out, the railway companies do not 
encqjirage me to load anything over 10 tons, they 
Want to discourage me loading anything over 10 tons. 

716. Chairman : Is not Your answer, you are always 
Mr. Acwortli, but you want sauce for both the goose 
and the gander, and you should be encouraged to 
load full loads by special rates, and the railway 
company should be encouraged to take them by not 
being allowed to penalise on them? — If you please. 

717. Mr. Jepson : Will you just develop that? When 
you say that the railway companies discourage you 
loading more than 10 tons, do you mean 10 tons in 
a single wagon? — That is what I mean. 

718. Because the carrying capacity of the wagon is 
limited to 10 tons, and you are creating a risk on 
the railway if you do it? Is' not that the reason?— 
No; we should not think of overloading a wagon. 

719. Does it mean that you are restricted to loading 
more than 10 tons in a wagon the registered carrying 
capacity of which is 12 tons? — No; you have entirely 
misunderstood me. Mr. Acworth put it to me whether 
it is not an advantage generally to encourage eco- 
nomical loading, that is, high loading, loading up 
to the full capacity of the truck. I agree, but I 
said this, that the railway company, if I want to 
load over 10 tons, discourage me bv putting on an 
additional rate. They say, if you want to load 15 
tons at once, what we shall charge youAis one-fifth of 
the ordinary rate additional. I should have thought 
that it was an argument for taking one-fifth off. 

720. You are speaking of a heavy boiler or a loco- 
motive? — A heavy weight, yes. It- is surely an advan- 
tage to a railway company to have 15 tons, as against 
10 tons. 

Mr. Acworth : Do you think that there will be any 
difficulty practically in agreeing that a truckload of 
grain meant — I will guess — 8 tons ? 

Mr. Jepson : 6. 

721. Mr. Acworth: I guessed that it might he 
higher, hut agree that it should be 8 or 6 tons, or 
something of that kind, and that a truckload of wool 
should he so much, and that that should be laid down 
as the standard. Would there be any difficulty as 
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to that in practice? — I do not think, broadly speak- 
ing, that there would be any difficulty in agreeing 
what .should be the minimum truckload for the rates 
which would be covered by the special tariffs for the 
staple products of the country. 

722. Mr, Jepson: Those would be the standard rates 
and if anybody wanted to send a smaller quantity 
they would have to pay so much per cent, more? — Yes, 
it could be covered by percentages up and down. With 
regard to special tariffs, 1 do not know ■whether I said 
it at the time, 1 did want to say that although we 
could take a standard load, say, 6 tons for grain or 
8 tons for pig iron,' if there was anything below it 
could be provided for by percentage, or anything sub- 
stantial, for, say, 100 ton lots, it might be an advan- 
tage to have some provision to encourage the traffic 
to ji ass in volume-. 

723. Chairman : There would be a certain number 
of conditions attached to special tariffs? — Yes. 

724. Conditions both specially favourable to pecu- 
uniarily good lots and put on a special percentage for 
an unfavourable lot? — Having got the tariff it would 
be easy to arrange for the staple products a per- 
centage up or down, as the case might be, according 
to loading. 

725. Mr. Half our Browne : You were referring to 
page 14 of the railway companies’ answer as to lots 
or consignments. Then immediately below that I find 
“ the small scale should be revised on the basis of 
a minimum of 28 lbs. per package.” What is the 
practice to-day? — As I understand it, subject to 
correction, if I tendered four Small parcels 
of 5 lbs. each, I should be charged to-day a 
minimum of 28 lbs. set out in the “ smalls ” scale and 
in the classification, the blue pages. Perhaps I ought 
not to sav, “ As I understand it,” because I am asking 
if I may do so — I do not know whether it is for me 
to ask or not, but I do not understand the proposal-^ 
is it loads ? It might mean that, I do not suppose it 
is intended to mean that, but we should like an assur- 
ance on that point. It might mean if I tendered four 
small parcels of 5 lbs. each I should have them 
charged as one hundredweight or, in other words, as 
four times 28 lbs. 

726. Chairman : I think that is what it must be, 
each parcel, as I read it? — It is capable of that con- 
struction. We thought we might get an assurance 
that it did not mean that. 

727. If it is not so, it is not a case of revision, 
'because we have in Part 6, for a small parcel of less 

than 28 lbs. in weight, the company may charge as 
for a parcel of 28 lbs. So that there would be no 
revision necessary unless it meant that you are not 
allowed to group three parcels? — If you rule that is 
the case. 

728. No, I cannot do that. They will have to 
explain it presently, but that is the way I read it? — 
If it means that, the traders are very much con- 
cerned about it. We do not think it fair if a man 
tendered four one lb. parcels that he should have to 
.pay for one hundi'edweight. 

729. Mr. Jepson : What would he pay to-day? — 
Twenty-eight lbs. 

730. For four parcels? — I think so. 

731. Mr. Balfour Browne : All you desire is that 
the present practice should be , continued ? — If you 
please. 

732. Chairman : Do you mean consigned from the 
same place to the same place? — Quite, between the 
two same points. 

733. That the railway carriage should be on con- 
signment and not be split by the railways? — If you 
tender four separate parcels, charge them as 28 lbs. 
each, that is one hundredweight, but if you tender 
four one pound parcels it does not seem equitable 
to pay for one hundredweight because a large number 
pass. 

733a. Mr. Jepson: Are you speaking of four 

parcels consigned from the same person to the same 
person? — Not necessarily consigned to the same 
person, they might be or not, but the same town. 

734. To-day, if they are all for the same person 
from the same person, you would lump them together. 



and there is a minimun charge as for 28 lbs., but if 
it is for different consignors to different consignees, 
according to the statute and the practice each parcel 
is liable to be charged as for 28 lbs.? — That may be 
so, but as I understand the proposition, if I send 
four parcels from A to B for the same people under 
the railway companies’ proposals I should have to 
pay as for one hundredweight in future. 

735. That is what you fear now?— Yes. 

( ' Mr. Balfour Browne : If from different consignors, 
our proposition would be monstrous, but if they come 
from the same consignor at the present time the four 
parcels are carried at the minimum of 28 lbs. 

Mr. , Jepson : I should not imagine that the rail- 
way companies are seeking to alter that, the same 
consignor and the same consignee. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I think it as well to ask the 
question and pass on. Now paragraphs 6, 7 and 10 
of our letter 'I do not want to refer to specifically 
unless you do. Is there anything upon them that 
you want to say? 

736. Chairman : Before leaving the “smalls,” 

should you be content that the present rule as regards 
“ smalls ” that parcels not exceeding in weight 
3 cwt. the railway company may charge in addition 
to minimum rates a certain scale? — We are content 
to accept it as set out in the 1891-92 Acts, but do 
not read into that, that we are content with the 
present charge of 100 per cent, over the charge on 
the 14th January. We 'are charged now 100 per 
cent, over the charge on the 14th January. 

737. ‘‘Smalls” went up 100 per cent.? — Yes, we 
are not content with that. 

738. On the other hand, they did not get the flat 
rate addition. I was thinking what was in our minds 
when we advised. Classes 1 to 5 went up 60 per 
cent, plus a flat rate addition, plus cartage rate. 
Small, parcels went up 100 per cent., which included 
all that? — I appreciate that, but I do not want you 
to read my answer as meaning that we are satisfied 
with 100 per cent. 

739. Mr. Jepson: You will probably agree that the 
most expensive traffic the railway companies have to 
deal with are those items that come under the head 
of “ smalls ”? — I agree. 

740. Having regard to handling, and so on? — I do 
not dispute* that. 

741. Chairman: I imagine that the traders would 
be naturally divided, those who do a large retail 
business, like the smalls kept down, and those who 
do a business in big articles are not concerned, but 
would rather that the “ Smalls ” bore their full 
share? — It is very difficult to allocate it, of course. 

742. Mr. Balfour Browne : Do you want to say 

anything special about those articles? I take it that 
you agree with them because you are a member of 
the Federation, numbers 6, 7, and 10? — If I might 
briefly say something about them, 6, of course, is 
only asking for a uniform charge for station and 
service terminals, because if we. did not hare that 
it would be very difficult to ascertain what our rate 
was to be. We are hoping that with the aid of these 
scales which may be agreed and an addendum at the 
bottom “ the station terminal is so much and the 
service terminal is so much,” that we shall be 
able to fix up a rate quickly. It will be impossible 
if the charges differ at every station in the country. 
The suggestion has been made that the 

country should be dividend into roughly three 
groups with a separate entry for London. I do not 
know whether that is practicable or not, the Traffic 
Committee of the Federation have not had time to 
consider that, but certainly we should hope that it 
would not at any rate go beyond those four groups. 
There must be something set out. 

743. Mr. Jepson: You will agree as a general 

principle that the railway companies would be 
entitled to charge more in places like London, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and Manchester than they would 
at a small station? — Obviously. 

' 744. And the additional charge for terminals, sup- 
posing it is to be charged as a separate thing from the 
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conveyance rate, should be something approaching 
the cost? — Quite. I think that is one of our desires 
in asking for a conveyance rate. We do not want 
in the conveyance rate to have any cost attributable 
to anything else; but of course your point, that it 
may be more expensive in London, is true of the 
initial cost. If you are dealing with a very large 
volume of business it is not necessarily true as 
applicable to the particular unit of traffic. 

745. No. In arriving at cost you would have to 
regard the tonnage dealt with, that is common. 
What is being proposed now by Mr. Marshall Stevens 
and yourself is going to complicate things very much 
so far as the charging of traffic is concerned. I do 
not know whether you go so far as Mr. Marshall 
Stevens did, but every element of the rate should be 
charged separately. He said yesterday there was the 
conveyance, the station terminal, the service 
terminal, warehousing, and cartage, all to be charged 
as separate charges made out by the railway com- 
panies against every trader. Is that the real sug- 
gestion of the Federation? — Yes, I can see no real 
difficulty in it. 

746. Not one out of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who now deal with the railway company ask 
for disintegration of the rate or want to know how 
it is made up. It was so much below the maximum 
when it was operative that they did not trouble; 
they wanted to know the total they had to pay? — 
May I say this, if that is your experience it has 
been because the traders have found oirt by ex- 
perience that it is no good asking for analysis. 

747. ill?'. Martin: Suppose the rate is kept in the 
book and an ordinary trader asks for a rate, if the 
total rate was, say, 15s., and he was sure by asking 
for the disintegration he would get it, would that 
satisfy him? — I do not think the individual trader 
would mind assuming he had three services con- 
veyance, station terminal, and service terminal. I 
do not think he would mind if you put in his 
account — suppose the first cost 10s. and the other 
two 2s. 6d. each, and you put in the account 15s., 
as long as he was able to ascertain at his own station, 
and not only at the forwarding station, what that 
represented, that the 10s. was conveyance, that the 
2s. 6d. was something else, and the other 2s. 6d. 
some other service — as a matter of accounting. 
Naturally he prefers that it should be set out 
separately, but if it was really impracticable to the 
railway companies to do it, I do not think there 
would be objection on that score. What we should 
ask for is that the charge should be readily ascertain- 
able, that it should not be a lump sum of 15s. 

748. Chairman: That is what Mr. Martin sug- 
gested, as long as he can find it out he would he 
content, but in making up accounts to be delivered 
from day to day it would not be necessary to charge 
separately? — There is an awful mystery about a rail- 
way rate to-day and we want to dissolve it if we can. 

749. Mr. Aeworth : I wish you would help me to 
understand this. Suppose what we call the standard 
rate from A to B is 15s., and that is made up of say 
a terminal at one end, class A terminal, and a ter- 
minal at the other end, class B terminal, and the 
two together come to 3s. 6d., and there is also 4s. for 
service terminals, that is 7s. 6d. to come off the rate, 
that leaves 7s. 6d. for the conveyance rate. I quite 
understand how that is going to be done, that is a 
standard rate, but there is for the same class of 
traffic between the two same stations an exceptional 
rate of 10s. How am I going to disintegrate that? — 
May I deal with the standard rate first? 

750. Yes — With the standard rate you will have 
your tariff. You will find, if it is possible to fall in 
with our proposal, that that only provides for con- 
veyance. At the bottom of that you will see by 
adding your 7s. 6d. to the 7s. 6d. rate you have 
got 15s. 

751. We are quite agreed there, and I do riot see 
any difficulty. Now, will you explain how you are 
going to work it with the exceptional rate? — I take 
the standard rate. Do you mean a rate below? 



752. An exceptional rate of 10s. Suppose it is 

grain from A to B that has cost 15s. according to 
the standard rate, it has only gone in a 5-cwt. lot 
and had to pay the full standard rate of 15s. There 
is an exceptional rate between those stations of 10s. 
How am I going to disintegrate that rate? — I am 
afraid that I am a little bit dense. I think that there 
is a little confusion between us on the question of 
the standard rate. When I am talking about 
standard rate 

753. Call it class rate. The 15s. was a class rate and 
the 10s. is the exceptional rate for a 6-ton lot. How 
am I going to disintegrate that? — If you are the 
railway company, do you mean? 

754. If I am the railway company and asked for 
it from the trader, I want to know how it is to be 
done, whoever does it? — Obviously, only the railway 
company can say how much is attributable to con- 
veyance and how much to any other service. 

755. How are they to do it? — Is it for the trader 
to teach the railway company? 

756. You are not the mere outside trader, you are 
an expert in railway rates. How is it going to be 
done? If you were the railway company, how would 
you answer the conundrum? — If I were to be in the 
position of being a dictator to the railway it would 
be different; I do not suppose I should get there, but 
as a practical question there are many ways of 
arriving at a solution. If the total exceptional rate 
is 75 per cent, of the total class rate, I think it is 
fair to assume you have made a reduction of 25 per 
cent, on all the services, and that if you put in the 
rate book to start with that the maximum convey- 
ance is so much and the maximum terminal so much, 
your 15s., and then you come on to say the excep- 
tional rate is 10s., all the services bear to each other 
the same proportion as the total rates do. 

757. Mr. Aeworth : You would scale each of the 
charges down 33J per cent. ? — Yes. 

758. Because the rate is going to he two-thirds? — 
Yes. 

759. Mr. J epson : That is the principle hitherto 
known as the Pidcock principle, which has been 
described by the Railway and Canal Commission as 
entirely fictitious and misleading? — Of course, that is 
what you say when you supply us with an analysis. 

760. Mr. Balfour Browne : It seems perfectly 

simple. Suppose the whole of the maximum 
together comes to 20s., and there is a special excep- 
tional rate of 10s., it is quite easy to write every one. 
of the charges down by 50 per cent? — Quite. 

761. There does not seem to be any arithmetical 
difficulty about it? — I think if the principle was once 
conceded all you would have to do would be to put 
in a maximum conveyance and terminals. 

762. I think you have dealt with paragraph 14 of 
our letter, which says, “ Equal rates to or from 
certain zones should be allowed, subject to the 
approval of the proposed Tribunal.” You have dealt 
with the question of the allocation? — Yes, but I do 
not think I dealt with paragraph 7 ; that is the ques- 
tion of providing to and from private sidings. I 
think it will be agreed that a very large proportion 
of the 75 per cent, of the traffic which will come 
under the agreed tariffs will be passing from private 
sidings. I want to urge that as an additional reason 
why the scales should be based on mere conveyance 
only. That is all I want to say about that, just to 
get it into the minds of the Committee. Exceptional 
traffic under the tariff will be largely private sidings. 

763. Mr. -J epson : Because it is generally carried 
at very large weights for consignment? — Quite. 

764. But as regards the number of consignments, 
the great bulk is dealt with through the stations? — ■ 
Quite. 

765. Per consignment? — Yes. 

766. It means so far as the charging goes, the bulk 
of the charging and the invoicing is with regard to 
the traffic dealt with through stations? — Quite. That 
is what we say. 

767. Chairman : I assume that you recognise there 
will have to be something in the nature of a switching 
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charge at sidings, not only the mileage distance from 
one place to the other? — In regard to that, the 
traders are quite prepared to pay a reasonable sum 
for any service the railway company may render in 
addition to the mere service of conveyance, and as 
the railway companies say in their reply, that is 
rather more a matter of individual agreement between 
the sidings owner and the trader. It is a difficult 
thing to put down as applicable to every siding in 
the country. 

768. Mr. Balfour Browne : Now passing to para- 
graph 14, have you anything to say beyond what 
you have already said in answer to the members 
of the Tribunal? — If I might read it, it says, “ Equal 
rates to or from certain zones should be allowed, 
subject to the approval of the proposed Tribunal.” 
I think I showed earlier on, when I was dealing -with 
the question of route, that the system of allocation 
can be used to render ineffective any group rate. 
For instance, using the illustration that Mr. Jepson 
did, the traffic from the provinces on any railway, 
say the trader is served by the Midland and Great 
Central Railway Company in the provinces, the rates 
applicable before the War* to London applied to all 
the main line London termini. Since the allocation 
system as Mr. Jepson has pointed out, the Midland 
Railway Company have said, in agreement with the 
other companies, “ No, this traffic can no longer go 
to a London and North Western station or a Great 
Western station or a Great Northern station.” What 
it comes to is this : although I have nominally on the 
rate books a rate in operation to the London group 
from the provinces, I have not got anything of the 
sort in practice ; I have simply a rate from a par- 
ticular station A to St. Pancras or Somers Town, so 
that it would be possible, unless there is some safe- 
guard, for the railway companies to deprive the 
traders by a system of allocation of any group rate 
they thought fit. I think we should have some safe- 
guard for that. 

769. Mr. Balfour Browne : You are familiar with 
the Bill which was introduced to Parliament last 
year by Mr. Marshall Stevens. Do you generally 
agree with the principles laid dow-n in that measure ? 
One of them was that there should be a trade Tri- 
bunal to which these various matters we have been 
speaking of should be referred instead of to the 
Railway and Canal Commission. Do you agree with 
that? — Most decidedly. What we do feel is that 
to-day it is through, as Sir Lynden Macassey pointed 
out, that w-e have the choice of a good many Courts, 
and I need not point out to anybody the value of 
that. What we do want is a readily accessible Tri- 
bunal which can decide matters, as the railway com- 
panies say in their communication, more from a com- 
mercial than a legal standpoint and at which it will 
be possible to tender whole classes of evidence which 
are excluded in the Railway and Canal Commission 
Court to-day, and although they are excluded they 
are the things upon which the Court should arrive 
at its decision, that the considerations which govern 
the case should be in the minds of the people who 
decide it either for or against it. 

775. Mr. Martin : You do not think the Railway 
Commission would be necessary in questions of great 
difficulty and question of law? You do not think 
that the Railway Commission -would be of any use? 
— I would not like to say that as representing the 
traders generally, but I think I may say in the view 
of the Federation — you will hear probably from other 
associations that some are of opinion that a judicial 
tribunal should be retained — speaking for the traders 
in bulk, it may be said that they would be pre- 
pared to accept the decisions of a commercial 
tribunal. 

770. Mr. Martin: You do not think the Railway 
which the Advisory Committee or the Committee set 
up would not be capable of dealing with? — Then, of 
course, it comes back to this, that every question 
is of importance to a railway company, and if we 
get this tribunal set up we are setting up another 
tribunal to which we shall have to go before we 
get to the Railway Commission. 



772. I do not mean that for a moment. — We shall 
be dragged there in every case. 

773. I think if you have this other Committee you 
will be safeguarded against that. 1 think it is a 
question whether the traders really want to do away 
with the Railway Commission altogether, or whether 
it should be kept there for reference. You yourself 
might want to go to it; at the same time the traders 
would, I know, generally accept the decision of the 
Committee. — The Railway Commission Court will, 
I understand, continue to exist in any case. Besides 
dealing with questions of railways and canals they 
deal with other business, and will probably continue 
to exist. It would not be very profitable to the 
traders if, having set up this tribunal they ask for, 
it is possible for the railway companies to take 
every case to the Commission. 

Mr. Martin : Certainly not. 

774. Chairman : Obviously you would have to 

divide the business between the two. There may be 
questions which are legal. Undue preference has 
been always given a very legal aspect, and I think 
it is one of the points upon which the traders are 
most keen that protection should be continued? — It 
is very difficult, I knowq but what we *do not want 
to set up is a Tribunal -whose decision, assuming it 
to be against us, we should accept, but assuming it 
be in favour of the railway company they could 
say “It is a matter of importance, we shall take 
it to the Commission Court.” If so, we shall be 
■worse off than to-day. 

Mr. Davies : That is, the decision could not be 
challenged on either side. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I think there is nothing 
more I want to ask you. 

775. Chairman : With regard to this Bill I see 
that there are very careful provisions that the 
trader should always be at least in a two to one 
majority, and if more than three attended, .an even 
greater majority over the railway companies. Is that 
considered essential? — I would not put it as high as 
that. 

776. That the Boards should consist of persons of 
experience in matters pertaining to the consignment 
or transport of merchandise by railway and canal 
and should be appointed by the Home Secretary 
from amongst persons to be nominated by such 
Chambers of Commerce, Chambers of Agriculture, 
and other associations of traders or agriculturists 
as shall be selected by the Home Secretary for that 
purpose. Therefore the nomination -would be 
governed by the traders entirely. They -would 
nominate the persons, and then it goes on “ and 
there shall not be at any time more than two mem- 
bers of the Board who shall have held the office of 
director or manager oi a railway company.” Then in 
Clause Ila, “ a quorum shall not include and there 
shall not attend at the hearing of any case more than 
one member of the Board who shall have held the 
office of director or manager of any railway com- 
pany. So' that first the traders keep their hand 
upon the creation of the Board, nobody who is not 
nominated by them may be appointedi; secondly, if 
sufficiently generous to appoint two railway men, not 
more than one may attend at any hearing. Is that 
quite fair to the railway companies? — May I draw a 
distinction? You are reading from a Bill which has 
been presented to Parliament and -which Parliament 
can, jof course, alter at its discretion. I think, if 
I am right in my recollection, the recommendation 
of the Federation is that ai new tribunal shall bo 
established upon which traders shall have proper 
representation. I think I shall be content to leave 
it at that. 

Chairman: I agree with you, and I think that 
is .a very proper- way to express it. I thought that 
thisi Bill was hardly fair. 

'Sir Lynden Macassey : Sir, I think I will postpone 
our questions to this witness, if I may, until we 
find it necessary to put Borne to the' other two 
witnesses. 
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777. Chairman : If you are postponing all your 

cross-examination ays shall expect you not to reopen 
the whole question with each witness. 

Witness : It would be very difficult for some 

of us if recalled indefinitely. 1 do not suppose you 
will want line. 

Chairman : I am anticipating that you think 

you will not have to recall them at all. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : The difficulty is this, until 
we have) had an opportunity of considering the 
evidence which has been given, and of which we 
know nothing whatever before the witness goes into 
the box, it would be rather a waste of time at this 
stage to cross-examine. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : At the same time, although 
I could recall Mr. Marshall Stevens and Major Long, 
I could not promise to have the trade witnesses in 
attendance always. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: No, you need not do that; 
we will give you notice. 



Chairman : If you really anticipate that you will 
want to question them, I do not think that we ought 
to postpone them all. Practically each witness has 
only confirmed what was already to be found in the 
case put forward by the Federation of British 
Industries. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : There is a good deal of 
additional matter. 

Chairman : I am not inclined to ask the witnesses 
to continue to attend here in case you want to recall 
them . 

Sir Lynden Macassey : We do not want to do that. 
1 shall give notice if we want to ask any questions 
to elucidate the evidence. 

Chairman : Mr. Marshall Stevens is probably so 
much interested that he would like to be liere, but 
I do not think the other witnesses one ought to keep. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : Is it convenient for you to 
adjourn now? 

Chairman : Yes, we will come hack at a quarter 
to two. 



( Adjourned for a short time.) 



Mr. John Lurks, called. 
Examined by Mr. Balfour Browne. 



778. You are travelling manager for Messrs^ 
Brotlierton of Leeds? — Yes. 

779. You are a member of the Federation of British 
Industries ? — Yes. 

780. And a member of both the Main and Adminis- 
trative Transport Committees? — Yes. 

781. You are Chairman of the Traffic of the 
Association of British Chemical Manufacturers? — 
That is so. 

782. And a member of the Council of the Traders’ 
Traffic Conference? — Yes. 

783. Will you tell me what class of business your 
firm carry on? — We are ammonia and tar distillers 
mainly; we make practically all classes of chemical 
commodities including, to an extent, dyes and colours. 

784. I think you support the previous evidence that 
the railway companies should charge only for services 
rendered and for the accommodation actually used? 
—I do. 

785. Do you think that most important? — Most 
important. I think that there should be no mis- 
undersanding on the basis of the charging between 
the railway companies and the traders irrespective 
of what the charge may Be. I think that particularly 
the trading side should know what they have to pay 
and wfiy they have to pay it. 

786. There can he no injustice to the railway com- 
panies if the amount that is to be paid is adequate 
to tbe service performed or to the accommodation 
provided? — I should say not. 

787. At the present time are C and D rates applied 
with station-to-station conditions? — Yes, in connection 
with many classes of traffic. I do not know whether 
you would like me to mention one Or two; I should 
have to do it quite off-hand. 

788. The next matter is about company’s and 
owner’s risk rates ; but I need not ask you much about 
that, because the Chairman has suggested that 
clauses should be prepared by the other side and our- 
selves to meet that question . 

Chairman : Do you think we shall get those on 
Tuesday morning? 

Mr. Balfour Browne: I daresay. We will do the 
best we can. 

Chairman: I hope so. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas: We will see if anything can be 
done by the next sitting of the Court. 

Chairman : I should like to have them by an early 
date; you will have the week-end in which to do it. 

789. Mr. Balfour Browne (To the Witness) : You are 
of opinion that there should be both of those classes?- — 
Yes ; both an owner's risk and a company’s risk class, 
provided, they are properly and fairly defined. 

790. But I understand you desire that the railway 
company should not be permitted, with any descrip- 



tion of traffic, to apply rates usually at company’s 
risk with owner’s risk conditions ? — Of course, we do 
not like that. We find in many cases that we are 
charged a sum at owner’s risk which is usually applied 
at company’s risk. 

791. Will you mention some articles in regard to 
which that is the custom? — It applies, generally 
speaking, to Part IY., where the railway companies 
have a very wide discretion ; they could not very well 
do it with the traffic which was legally tied to some 
proper maximum, but as soon as they get outside the 
tied maximum (if 1 may use the expression) then they 
start to apply, and to force the trader to accept,, 
rates which are usually applicable with company’s risk 
conditions — to accept with owner’s risk conditions. 

792. There was one point made by a witness yester- 
day, that, if there are to be owner’s risk rates, those 
should not relieve the company of all responsibility 
in relation to the articles carried? — I agree. 

793. If they are lost or damaged owing to the 
carelessness of the company, surely they ought to be 
liable, even if they are carrying at owner’s risk? — I 
think so. Their liability should be clearly defined. 
That, I understand, you are setting out to endeavour 
to do. 

794. I want to ask you particularly as to Part IV. 
of the Confirmation Orders of 1891 and 1892. It has 
been mentioned by other witnesses. I think Section 
105 of the Railway Clauses Act of 1845 gives a 
company the right to refuse to carry anything that 
they consider- dangerous? — Yes, I understand that 
is so. I think it gives them the right also to bring 
a charge for misrepresentation, and there is some- 
penalty also — I am speaking from memory — with 
regard to Clause 105. The railway company are, not 
obligatory carriers, and they are, practically speak- 
ing, the arbiters of what is dangerous and what is 
not dangerous; and, with respect, I do not think — 
I have spent a considerable time tbis week listening 
to some of the ideas that have been mentioned, 
though I do not know that I understood them — but 
I . will mention what I understand to be the case if 
yon will allow me to do so. 

795. I believe that under that Section and under 
Part IV. you have just been trying a case before the 
Railway Commission ? — That is so. 

795. I do not think that it is yet decided? — We have 
not had any judgment yet ; hut, if I may say so, I 
think it is decided in this way — voir will, of course, 
stop me if I sav anything in connection with the 
matter which is sub jvdice and which I ought 
not to say — hut I was told by a friend 

of mine who has been in Court that a suggestion 
has been made that if a party , or a trader considers 
goods are. not dangerous he can get a declaration In- 
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some other place, either on his own behalf or other- 
wise. My impression was, from the evidence I have 
heard during the last few days, that the trader 
would not be able to get such a declaration ; that if 
the railway companies bona fide declared that in 
their judgment a community was of a dangerous 
character, if they had done that and done it properly, 
the Railway and Canal Commission Court suggest 
whether they have the right or not to declare such 
traffic to be not dangerous. 

797. I understand that the learned judge read 
Section 105, which says that no person shall be 
entitled to cary or to ! require the company to carry 
upon the railway any aqua fortis, and a number of 
other things. Having read that Section, he seems 
possibly to be of opinion that they are absolutely 
masters of the situation and can refuse to carry 
anything which in their view they consider danger- 
ous ? — I think that is a fact ; that they are really, as 
you put it rightly, absolute masters of the situation. 

798. That may be the law ; but what you want with 
regard to Part IV. of this Provisional Order is that in 
future with regard to dangerous articles it should not 
be in the power of the railway company to declare 
dangerous that which is not dangerous, but that the 
matter should be determined by a tribunal? — Yes, 
most decidedly that is what we desire. 

799. With regard to the other matters in the 
Schedule, like articles which require two trucks, 
and so on, in your view could they all be 
classified and have rates applied to them just 
like other articles in the classification? — Of 
course, the Rates and Charges (Orders Con- 
firmation) Act of 1891 and 1892 seems to me 
to be entirely behind-hand, particularly so far as the 
commodities referred to in Part IV. are concerned. I 
am taking dangerous goods particularly because .1 
think you have covered the others. But in dangerous 
goods, with the others, the railway companies can 
charge what sum they think fit in each case. I do 
not think it was ever intended at that date that the 
railway companies should entirely have in their hands 
a whole trade or whole trades, to serve out to those 
trades exactly what they (the railway companies) 
thought reasonable. Because when you come to 
reasonableness, and reasonableness with big under- 
takings, it seems to me that a deciding decision 
should be come to, not by a primarily interested 
party (I say this generally) more or less prejudiced; 
I do not mean to say any improper prejudice, but 
there is a certain amount of prejudice in a man’s 
mind when he is one of the first parties to a trans- 
action. I think this question of reasonableness, par- 
ticularly Part IV., if there is going to he a question 
of reasonableness, it should not be in the hands of 
the traders or of the railway companies themselves to 
decide what is reasonable; there should be some third 
party, purely impartial, to whom such a point should 
be remitted. 

800. To mention again to the case to which you 
were referring — my friend will correct me if I am 
wrong — I think the question in that case was whether 
certain articles sent by you were dangerous or not; 
the railway company said they were dangerous, and 
you said, and tried to prove, that they were not 
dangerous. That was tho question?. — That is so, in 
general. 

Chairman : Have the Railway Commissioners 

declined jurisdiction? 

Mr. Balfour Browne : No. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas: They have just reserved 

judgment. 

Mr. Balfour Brown: As I understand, the learned 
Judge yesterday expressed doubt whether they had 
jurisdiction and, even if they made an Order and said 
that these goods were not dangerous goods, they 
thought that then the railway companies could over- 
ride their Order under Section 105 by refusing to 
carry. I am not quite sure that that is correct, but 
Mr. Bruce Thomas was in the case and can tell me if 
I am wrong. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Something to that effect was 
suggested. But there is another question the Com- 
missioners have to determine, and that is whether 



the company have exercised their judgment fairly 
upon the matter. 

Chairman : Did the tribunal think that it was 

entitled to consider whether there had been a fair 
exercise of judgment? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Yes. 

Chairman : It did that certainly. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Yes. And the Commissioners 
some years ago, in the case of Reckitt and the North 
Eastern Company , decided that where a railway 
company has exercised its judgment fairly then the 
Court cannot, or at least ought not to, interfere with 
that discretion. That is the discretion the Court 
has really to give to the company under Section 105 
of the Railway Clauses Act. 

Chairman : If an article were carried which 

obviously -was not dangerous, the Court would not 
hesitate to overrule the company ; but if it were a 
doubtful question the Court has indicated an 
opinion that it is for the railway company to decide. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Yes, that is it. 

The Witness: May I add that the Court suggested 
to-day, although the railway company may have 
acted bona fide, what would be the position, having 
done that, if the Commissioners themselves decided 
that the traffic was not dangerous; and they sug- 
gested in that case that the railway 'company would 
have the right to refuse to carry the traffic ' under 
this old obsolete 1845 Act. 

801. Mr. Balfour Browne : Whatever the result of 
that case may be, you desire that in the future there 
should be no doubt about an impartial tribunal 
having the power to determine what is dangerous 
and what is not? — I think I should want to add. 
after the experience I have had, that I should want 
not only an impartial tribunal, but an impartial 
business tribunal. It is a terrible job to get 
technical ideas through four or five different minds, 
or parties, to one particular Judge or Court. 

802. Now, in the Bill that was introduced last 
Session, there was an -attempted provision to have an 
impartial business tribunal to determine all these 
business questions between railway companies and 
traders. 

Chairman : Not quite an impartial tribunal, was 
it — one consisting almost wholly of traders? 

Mr. Balfour Browne : That I am not suggesting. I 
darsay you know the tribunal that- I suggested was 
to be an impartial tribunal constituted, first, by 
railwaymen; secondly, by traders; and also by an 
impartial Chairman. 

Chairman : That was not the Bill. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : No, Sir. But what they did 
was to take away the jurisdiction of the Railway 
Commissioners.- 

The Witness: I think that is the essential point; 
but, if I may say so, I do believe that the Bill which 
the Federation of British Industries, in the name of 
Mr. Marshall Stevens, presented put forward a case 
which we thought was as high a case on the side of 
the traders as w 7 e could put it. 1 do not think that 
anyone suggested the traders should present a Bill 
to Parliament even suggesting anything more than 
that there should be an equal number of traders and 
railway officials; but I think we asked for rather 
more traders than railway officials, and I do not 
think we should be blamed for asking it. 

803. We have been over this ground already several 
times? — I am sorry. 

804. Is it your view that this tribunal, whatever it 
ought to be, should be readily accessible, expeditious, 
and cheap? — Yes. I am sure I can quite agree with 
all that, because when you get to a legal tribunal 
you have to wait a week before you get near it. 

805. I have before me the letter which the Federa- 
tion of British Industries sent to the Minister — I 
daresay you have it also. Will you tell me of any of 
the paragraphs which you think have not been suffi- 
ciently explained and which you want to support in 
that memorandum? — I do not know whether you have 
the same copy as I have, but I should like to refer 
to D in the letter of the Federation to the Ministry of 
Transport : “ That the conditions of both owners’ risk 
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and company’s risk consignment notes and the con- 
ditions of conveyance as set out at the beginning of 
the general railway classification should be settled 
by the tribunal . . . .” I think that is reason- 

able. I think the enforcement of special contracts 
by the railway companies is improper, and unfair to 
the trading community. 

806. We heard yesterday that certain conditions 
were inserted in consignment notes and that railway 
companies sometimes refused to carry the traffic at 
all unless the traders signed those conditions. Is 
that, in your view, a fair thing to do? — It is not. 

807. And what you desire is that the conditions 
should, if necessary, be settled by the Tribunal 0 — 
I do. 

808. And if those conditions are fair no harm will 
be done either to the trader or to the railway com- 
pany? — No. 

809. Passing from that. Is there any other clause 
that was not mentioned before to which you want to 
refer? — No. 7 I should like to mention — descriptions 
of traffic to and from private sidings to be charged 
as for conveyance only. 

810. One is the uniform charge graduated ? — I 

think you have been over this before and I do not 
want to take up time unnecessarily. I refer parti- 
cularly to 7. 

811. No. 7 is the one we want to emphasise: “ The 

rates for all descriptions of tariff to and from private 
sidings should be charged as for conveyance only from 
or to the private siding end, and any extra services 
rendered at such sidings at the trader’s request are 
to be paid by the siding owner only by agreement 
with the railway authorities. . . .” Is that, in 

your view, almost an essential for a proper under- 
standing between the railway companies and the 
traders? — Yes. 

812. At the present time they are in the habit of 
charging inclusive rates?— That is so. In fact, the 
charge is so inclusive that, rightly or wrongly, a 
suspicion arises in one’s mind as to whether one is 
paying the correct charge or not. I do not think 
there should be any necessity for any suspicion ; that 
it should be quite straightforward what is charged 
and what it is charged for. 

813. Have your firm a siding? — Yes. 

814. The traders, as I understand, have no objec- 
tion to pay, in addition to the conveyance rate, for 
any services actually rendered by a railway company 
on or at their sidings? — No. Our point is quite 
the opposite. We say that every service should be 
paid for. 

_ 815. Chairman : Do you limit it to “ on or at the 
siding.” If there is an additional cost to the rail- 
way by marshalling, or work done away from their 
own sidings, would you be content to pay for that 
too ? — Is that during transit ? 

816. Yes. I have been thinking of it. It may 
well be that a railway company bringing goods into 
its own station could handle them with considerable 
ease because of all its arrangements; but if it has 
to marshal its traffic and send it to your siding there 
might be certain services rendered on the line itself 
and not merely at your siding. It is because Mr. 
Balfour Browne put in the words “ on or at your sid- 
ing ” that I wanted to know whether you considered 
there might be some additional service to the private 
siding owner for which he should pay mere haulage? 
— It seems to me really that the work the railway 
company does on its statutory line is a service of 
conveyance. Certainly congestion arises; but that 
congestion is not wholly caused by trucks or tank 
wagons which are travelling either out of or between 
sidings. Some stations get badly congested. I can- 
not say how congestion is caused, but we know it 
is caused. Yet inasmuch as the transits are not 
regular, sometimes they are irregular, congestion is 
no doubt caused by many means, which you may 
know very much better than I do. But it seems to 
me that, immediately you try to make a charge for 
services performed on the statutory line, then you 
are making a charge which it is outside the scope 
of the trader to check very materially; and it seems 



to me that those charges, for whatever they are, 
should be covered by the quantum which is to be 
allocated to conveyance. 

817. I do not think you quite appreciate what is 
troubling me. It is this. Eor the trader who is 
going to a station and who is going to pay terminals 
of all sorts, the conveyance charge covers nothing 
except just the hauling to the station; but to a man 
with a private siding there may be additional ser- 
vices rendered by the railway company — signalling, 
shunting, marshalling, and so on ? — In the vicinity 
of the private siding? 

818. Yes. — That is quite different. If services are 
performed by a trader, or at his request about his 
private siding, I do not think that any trader would 
object to pay a reasonable sum for such services. 

819. I thought you would say that? — But I do see 
a difficulty if the railway companies will try and 
raise charges against the trader because of the work 
they have to do in transit. 

820. I thought you would say that. I thought Mr. 
Balfour Browne said, “ on or at your private siding,” 
and that there might be something at the station, or 
at the siding, which would be reasonably chargeable 
against the trader ? — I should like to emphasise what 
I did say, that these services must be done for the 
convenience of the trader. 

821. Mr. J epson : The present words which em- 
power the railway companies to charge are, I think, 
“ at or in connection with private sidings.” You do 
not want those words limited by the words “ on or 
at ” used by Mr. Balfour Browne. The railway com- 
panies to-day can charge for services “at or in con- 
nection with private sidings;” but cases have come 
under notice — you would not object to this, for in- 
stance : Supposing the facilities at the private siding 
are not sufficient for the railway company or the 
trader to do the necessary work of sorting that falls 
to him, and the railway company have to take a 
train away higgeldy-piggeldy and sort it somewhere 
else, that would be a service “ at or in connection 
with a private siding ” and should be charged for. 
That has recently been held by the Railway and 
Canal Commission Court to be a reasonable thing ? — 
I recollect reading of some such cases.. 

822. Mr. Balfour Browne : As I understand, even 
then you want it all limited by the request of the 
trader? 

Mr. J epson : No. “ Or for his convenience,” those 
are the words to-day. 

Witness : I suggest that if work is being done which 
is not convenient to the trader, it must be at his 
request for his convenience; but, on the other hand, 
if the railway company is doing work for the trader, 
the trader should have the right to tell them that 
he does, not want them to do it. 

823. Mr. Balfour Browne: If it is for his con- 
venience I think he ought to pay; but at the same 
time, where a railway company say “ it is for your 
convenience,” and I (the trader) say “it is not,” I 
want someone to come between us and say whether 
it is for my convenience or not? — Yes; and the 
amount of the charge also to go to the Tribunal, if 
necessary, failing agreement. I do not think that 
any trader would be disinclined to pay for any service 
which was actually performed for him. 

824. There is one question I overlooked in regard 
to packing qualifications. You know what I mean, 
that there are certain regulations with regard to 
packing ? — Yes. 

825. It it found that traders are bound by an 
enforced contract to accept all responsibility, even 
to third parties, if the packing qualifications are not 
compiled with? — That is referring to dangerous goods 
in Part IV. ? 

826. Yes; I said 1 had overlooked it. I want you 
to explain exactly what that is? — Yes, that is so. 
We traders are, by enforced contracts, bound to third 
party responsibility, provided, of course, the 
specifications are not properly complied with. But 
that is not the point I would like to make. With 
respect, I do not quite see why the traders should not 
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complj- with the railway company’s specifications 
in connection with dangerous goods. But what I 
wanted to point out is this, that such packing — 
drums, casks, cases, and owners’ tank wagons — is 
extremely expensive, and when they are once sup- 
plied, and so-called dangerous goods are placed inside 
them, those so-called dangerous goods then become 
fair commercial consignments. What we find in fact 
is this, that if a train gets smashed up through no 
fault of the trader, or if a man lets a drum fall, 
or if a man lights matches and smokes while on 
duty and gets in front of an accident, then the 
trader is responsible too. That still remains “ dan- 
gerous goods.” It may be quite right, of course; 
but if it is quite right, then I say that the traders, 
if he has been put to much expense in respect to 
the provision of receptacles which to-day cost an 
enormous figure, then something in connection with 
that should be taken into consideration when a 
quantum of rates is charged; they should not be 
left anyhow to the reasonableness of one side. 

827. The trader provides these drum coverings 
and other things with a view to the safe transit of 
his goods? — Quite so. 

828. That is his object? — Certainly. 

829. You have already dealt with the question of 
the inclusive rate, which sometimes includes services, 
stations, terminals and cartage, when only the goods 
are delivered at a siding — that you have already 
explained? — I have. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I think, having regard to 
the fact that you have given us a good deal of 
evidence on that point, I will not ask you any 
further questions. 

830. Mr. J epson : You spoke about Part 4 of the 
classification ? — Yes. 

831. You will agree, I suppose, that the railway 
company has attempted and has succeeded to some 
extent in classifying these various dangerous goods. 
They are not left to what is called a reasonable 
charge, an unknown quantity, but they have classi- 
fied them in their working classification under 
different headings? — Yes, they have provided a sum. 

832. So that you can tell by reference to the rate 
book what the charge is ? — That is so. 

833. As a matter of fact, if that charge was in 
existence before 1892 it was the maximum charge 
for that purpose, was not it? The railway company 
could not increase that charge of 1892 without 1 
having to justify it ? — Well, you see in connection 
with many of the traffics which are now prominently 
before the community in regard to chemicals, I sug- 
gest to you the position now and the position prior 
to 1892 cannot be compared. As a matter of fact, 
I have tried on many occasions tp find out what the 
old rate was for some of our commodities. I have 
been told particularly at Euston all traffics were 
in the same class prior to the revision. It is not 
much use to try to find out what the old rates were, 
so that the chemical industries and Part 4 generally 
do not get very much consideration, particularly in 
comparison with the rates for 1891 and that period. 

834. In practice, although the railway companies 
have power to say they will not carry dangerous 
goods, they do carry them, and they have laid down 
regulations under which they will carry them, and 
those are clearly set forth in the working classifica- 
tion? — They have done that. 

835. I am not saying whether they are reasonable 
or unreasonable, but they have done that? — They 
have set down the conditions and set forth the rates 
and the charges. That is just about all the trouble 
we have. 

836. I understand you said at the outset of your 
evidence that the rates which were otherwise O and D 
were now being applied as S to S rates with owner’s 
risk conditions, applying particularly 'to these 
dangerous goods on the yellow pages? — Dangerous 
goods and Part 4 traffic. They could not do it in 
the case of other goods. 

837. Your only reason for making that remark was 
that some of your dangerous goods are classified, 



showing that they are to be charged at second-class 
rates, third-class rates, and fifth-class rates, which 
are in operation between the points? — That is so. 

838. If you go to those class rates you will find 
they do include cartage; they do include services 
and handling and so on? — Ordinarily. 

839. You know, as a matter of practice, that the 
fifth class is shown there just to give you the amount? 
— The sum. 

840. The sum which will be charged without regard 
to what that fifth-class rate includes if it was dealing 
with traffic in the fifth class? — Yes, I understand so. 
We see a sum. It is put there for our convenience. 

841. That is the basis of your remark, that the 
fifth or fourth-class rate has been applied to traffic 
which is traffic at owner’s risk? — Yes. 

842. It does not go beyond that? — It does not go 
beyond that. If the sum, whatever it is, is an 
inclusive and a reasonable rate, I do not know that 
we should complain. 

843. I thought you made the complaint that C.D. 
rates were being applied to station-to-station traffic 
with owner’s risk conditions? — The inference I want 
to apply is that the resulting rate works out in this 
way : Say it is Class 2, on taking wagon traffic 
between private sidings, the sum which is chargeable 
as Class 2 rate, including, as it does, all sorts of 
terminals, cartages, etc., comes to a figure which 
we find almost intolerable ? 

844. That comes just to the question whether that 
is or is not a reasonable figure? — That is what we 
suggest should be decided by a tribunal. 

845. One other word about the consignment note. 
I think the terms of that consignment were what, 
was agreed between the railway companies and 
the Board of Trade at the Board of Trade some years 
ago, at what was called the Board of Trade Con- 
ference? — Are you referring to the traders’ goods 
note ? 

846. No. I am talking about the owners’ risk 
consignment note. — I wa.s not referring to the com- 
panies ordinary consignment note when I made the 
remark I did about the consignment note, in answer 
to Mr. Balfour Browne. 

847. I thought you were referring to the ordinary 
consignment owners’ risk notes ? — I am referring to 
the companies’ risk notes. We say that some of the 
cases are not reasonable or legal. 

848. I do not know whether you heard Mr. 
Marshall Steven’s evidence yesterday with regard to 
private sidings? — No; I was in another place. I 
did not hear him. 

849. You are connected by private sidings with 
several railways? — Yes. 

850. You are connected with the railways by means 
of other firms’ private sidings? — That is so. 

851. Have you ever had any difficulty in coming 
to the railway companies when you were wanting 
to join up with somebody else’s private sidings and 
obtaining their permission — have you ever found 
any difficulty raised? — The only idea I have in my 
mind is we have come over ground belonging to 
another person. 

852. You have to pay for it? — Yes; we have to 
pay for it either directly or indirectly. We think 
we have to pay twice sometimes. 

853. The railway companies have never been so 
unreasonable as to say, “We will not let you use 
this : this is somebody else’s siding ; take your traffic 
to the station ”? — I did not quite catch your point. 
We have to connect our own sidings to somebody 
else’s sidings. In that case we have never had any 
trouble about user, but we have had cases where 
we have tried to send our traffic in our names into 
other persons’ sidings where we have had no works. 
In those cases we have had instances of difficulty. 

I think the North Eastern Railway Company want 
a third party agreement, or something of that kind, 
and usually Is. a ton and something else. 

854. That was a different case where you had not 
any works or distilleries? — That is so. Where we 
have works inside the gas works or distilleries inside 
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the works or other works, we have had no trouble 
in using the sidings. 

855. You know a great many of these packing regu- 
lations as regards dangerous goods are fixed up 
between the railway companies and the Home Office 
Explosive Department? — 1 do not know that I object 
particularly to any specification as to packing. 

856. The packing arrangements? — The packing may 
be correct or not, but what I said was, taking into 
account the tremendous expenditure in connection 
with packing, and the tremendous weight connected 
with packing particularly lately, we ought to be given 
some consideration. I do know that the railway com- 
panies and the Home Office have reference to each 
other with regard to these subjects. My suggestion 

is, it would be only fair and reasonable that the 
trader should also be allowed to discuss, if necessary 
fully, these things, with a view to arriving at some 
arrangement-; or it would be better still if it could 
be placed before an independent tribunal. In con- 
nection with dangerous goods, I should say, if the 
ordinary tribunal is unable to take it, the tribunal 
should have the right to hear expert evidence, or 
whatever evidence might be necessary, so that a proper 
arrangement may be arrived at. 

Chairman : I think, Sir Lynden Macassey, the time 
has come when we ought to have some indication as 
to what the attitude of the railway companies is. 
That, no doubt, would, in an ordinary case, 
be disclosed by the nature of the cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses. You have not, so far, cross- 
examined the witnesses, and, therefore, we have 
had no indication from you as to what the general 
line or attitude of the railway companies is to be. I 
think it would be very desirable that we should know 

it. It may save time in calling evidence on behalf 
of the traders, if you are at one on any one point 
they need not go on calling evidence on that point. 
On the other hand, if you are strongly in difference 
it may be they would be justified in elaborating their 
evidence. If it is a point they felt strenuously in 
issue upon, they would certainly do so. But, at pre- 
sent, we have had no indication of what points you 
are at variance upon. 

Mr. Balfour Browne: Unless we have some indica- 
tion of the points we are to raise we do not know to 
what points to direct our evidence. 

Chairman: Quite so. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: Is that quite right? The 
Court has had the advantage of the letter and the 
memorandum attached to the letter from the Railway 
Companies’ Association which is printed in this white 
document. 

Chairman : It does not give us a great deal of 
information. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : It covers a great deal of 
ground. 

Chairman : But does it give us much information? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I should have thought it did. 
The real point of difficulty in the railway companies’ 
mind is this : A great deal of evidence has been given 
by the traders’ witnesses completely outside, and 
certainly in some cases inconsistent with, the letters 
which have been submitted. 

Chairman : Mr. Marshall Stevens’ point that the 
railway companies might sell up some of their goods 
yards was new. I do not remember having heard 
that indicated in any of the letters. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : There are some other points. 
All these we are considering with a view to amplify- 
ing the evidence vre are proposing to give which is 
going to cover the ground indicated in our letter. 
We are going to amplify our evidence to deal with 
these additional grounds. That we are going to deal 
with in the form of evidence-in-chief. 

Chairman : I should like to know how much of the 
suggestions of the traders you are prepared to accept, 
and on which points you are in strong controversy 
with them? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I cannot give you an answer 
for this reason. You see, there are a large number 



of railway companies concerned. There is a Com- 
mittee considering these matters each evening and 
each morning with a view to arriving at a joint 
agreement. I am not in a position to tell you what 
their conjoint views are on these matters at the 
present moment, but I hope to do that shortly. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : Although I will keep to my 
words as to recalling Mr. Marshall Stevens, I do 
not propose to recall all these witnesses I am calling 
now. It would be most unfair. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: I do not ask that. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : Usually from the fact of 
the line of cross-examination one can judge the point 
that the railway company is relying upon, which 
enables one to see what evidence is necessary, but in 
the meantime I have not the least idea whether my 
friend is standing on his letter or not. Up to the 
present time, my evidence has been directed to the 
letter we sent to Sir Eric Geddes. 1 had to prove 
that. It has also gone to some extent to criticise the 
petition, if I may so call it, of the railway company ; 
■but until I know upon what leg they are really 
going to stan,d, it is very difficult for me to shape 
my evidence at all. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : My friend ought to have no 
doubt whatever, because we stand entirely on the 
letter of the memorandum which has been submitted, 
and from that memorandum we do not depart in 
the slightest. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : Then you do not require to 
cross-examine ? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : That may be, but in the 
course of your evidence you have dealt with points 
which are not covered by the memorandum and the 
other points which are inconsistent with it. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : That will be for you to point 
out when the time comes. 

Sir Ijynden Macassey : Take, for example, the 
question of these scales and of converting a large 
number of exceptional rates into a reduced number 
of scales appropriated to a large quantity of traffic. 
That is a question of practical railway working which 
is being considered now. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : That was suggested mainly 
by the Tribunal. 

Chairman: By me. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I thought it a very happy 
suggestion. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: I do not know whether it 
was suggested by the tribunal, or by the traders, 
but it certainly seemed to be welcomed with a certain 
amount of alacrity by my friend’s witnesses. We are 
considering that. I cannot, obviously, on that point 
give you a considered answer at a moment’s notice. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : May I read you the last 
paragraph of your secretary’s letter? “ If time 
allows, the Railway Companies’ Association hope to 
be able at a later date to submit further suggestions 
on points not referred to in the enclosed memoran- 
dum which the companies have not yet had an 
opportunity fully to consider.” Surely I am entitled 
to adopt a new suggestion, especially when it comes 
from the tribunal, when the railway companies have 
reserved to themselves the right to call further 
evidence ? 

Chairman : We are not going to be very strict as 
to what people are entitled to do or not to do, so 
long as they are all out to help us to get at a reason- 
able scheme; but it will help us and it may shorten 
the Inquiry if the railway companies could give us 
some indication of where they stand. 

Sir Tn/nden Macassey : I hope to do so on Tuesday. 
I am not in a position to do that earlier. It is 
all under consideration. 

Chairman : Tuesday will not be an unreasonable 
time, having regard to the hour. 

Mr. Rowland Whitehead : Would it be possible for 
you to give any indication as to how far you are 
going on Tuesday? 

Chairman : I am in the hands of the parties. 

Mr. Howland Whitehead : You appreciate a great 
many gentlemen have to come from distances. 
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Chairman : If any particular gentleman wants to 
be relieved, we might agree that he should not be 
taken. I do not know how much longer the evidence 
will last, but we are getting through the witnesses 
fairly quickly. 

Mr. Howland Whitehead : I am content to leave 
my appeal there. 

Sir Robert Ashe : Would you fix the order in which 
the various parties are to be taken? 

Chairman : Next we are to have the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and then, as you are good 
enough to help us in dase we are in difficulty to-day, 



perhaps you might be considered as entitled to come 
next. 

Sir Robert Ashe : 1 am much obliged. 

Mr. Head : May I say, on behalf of the Livestock 
Traders’ Association, that I shall desire to call one 
or two witnesses from the point of view of the 
splitting of the rates? It is a matter which affects 
them very much. 

Chairman : Very well. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : There are one or two points 
which I should like to ask some questions about, so 
as to elucidate one or two matters from this witness. 

Chairman : If you please. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Bruce Thomas, 



857. Your evidence is confined, is it not, to the 
conveyance of dangerous goods? — Not wholly, but 
mainly. 

858. You told the Committee at present the com- 
panies charge company’s risk rates and attach owner’s 
risk conditions? — Yes. 

859. That has reference solely to dangerous goods? 
— No, particularly 1 think I said. But I repeat 
not only dangerous goods, but some other commo- 
dities in Part IV. 

860. It has reference, though, solely to commo- 
dities which the company are under no obligation to 
accept for carriage? — I should not doubt that for a 
moment. 

861. It is hardly correct to say that the companies 
charge a company’s risk rate and attach owner’s 
risk conditions, when you only have one rate in 
existence ? — I do not think I quite caught that. 

862. In every case that you referred to, there is 
only one rate in existence, is there not? — Well, you 
say rate, but if I am going to be exactly right, we 
shall have to say “ sum.” 

863. Sum or charge? — Usually there is no alterna- 
tive. 

864. That is, a charge you are asked to pay upon 
certain conditions? — That is so. 

865. You said that the railway companies were 
practically the arbiters of what is dangerous? — I did. 

866. That is, subject to the limitation that they 
must act fairly and exercise a fair judgment upon 
the matter? — They must act fairly, according to their 
own view. 

867. They must give fair consideration and act 
bona fide in coming to a decision upon the matter? — 
That is so. 

868. We are all agreed on that? — My point, in 
mentioning it, is that they were the deciders. 

869. Subject to that qualification? — Quite. 

870. You would agree that the responsibility of 
railway companies in carrying dangerous goods is a 
very heavy one? — The responsibility of carrying 
dangerous goods is a heavy responsibility. 

871. You have pointed out that Parliament, by 
Section 105 of the Railway Clauses Act,' 1845, has 
thought fit to make those who have to bear that 
heavy responsibiliy the judges of what is 'dangerous? 
— Parliament did it, ri'ghtly or wrongly. My point 
in raising it was just this. Although Parliament gives 
the railway companies the right to refuse to carry 
classes of dangerous goods, as a matter of fact under 
to-day’s conditions the railway companies could not 
refuse to carry dangerous goods. I think I should 
like to go fully into that. During the War, for 
instance, where should we have been if the railway 
companies could really have decided whether they 
were going to carry dangerous goods or not? In 
other countries such as America, they have had to 
set it down fully that the railway companies must 
carry dangerous goods. I could give you the extract, 
but you know it, I dare say. They said it is in the 
national interest that the 5 r should be carried. 

872. So far as this country was concerned during 
the War, it was the Government who would have 
decided whether or not the railway companies should 
carry the goods? — I think some impartial tribunal 
should decide it. 



873. Do you know when the existing Rates and 
Charges Orders and Schedules were settled that this 
claim that the determination as to what was dangerous 
goods should not be left to the companies rvas put 
before Lord Balfour’s Committee : are you aware of 
that? — I have heard of it. 

874. Was it put forward by your firm? — No, I 
think not. In fact, I have got great doubts as to 
whether my firm was practically existent then. 

875. You know that this proposal you are now 
putting forward was made in 1891 and was not 
acceded to? — As I have said before the position in 
regard to chemical products and the position of this 
country so far as the trade in those products is con- 
cerned, had no comparison then to what it is now. 
No comparison whatever can be made between the 
present-day conditions, and those which existed in 
1891. The Ministry suggests the classification is 
somewhat out-of-dato. I am sure it is out-of-date so 
far as Part 4 is concerned. 

876. You suggest that the right to determine what 
is dangerous should in future be taken from tne 
companies and that some tribunal should determine 
that question? — I do, and I think I have said why 

877. If that happened, do not you think it fair 
that the railway companies should be relieved of the 
responsibility which attaches to the carriage of 
dangerous goods, if they are not to determine whether 
or not there is a risk so far as railway carriage is 
concerned? — Do you suggest that the railway rate has 
anything to do with the amount of risk to be run? 

878. I am not ion any question of railway rate. I 
am on the question of the right to determine whether 
or not the determination of what goods are dangerous 
from the point of view of railway carriage should be 
left to the railway companies. I suggest to you 
that, if they are not to have the decision upon that 
matter, always assuming it is to be exercised fairly, 
they ought in justice to be relieved of the heavy 
resptonsibility that attaches to the conveyance of 
■such goods? — Of course, the financial responsibility 
which attaches to the conveyance of the goods, if the 
railway company’s own specifications are not com- 
plied with, is borne by the trader ; he takes the third 
party responsibility. The railway companies sav this 
in fact: “ You have got to do so and so, which is 
going to make it fairly safe, and if you do not, you 
are resjMjnsible. ” As I understand, that is the con- 
dition which governs the conveyance of these 
dangerous goods. 

879. You think it fair that such conditions should 
continue in the future? — What conditions? 

880. The conditions that the trader is to indemnify 
the railway companies from the consequence of 
carrying such goods? — I do think the trader should 
comply with the packing specifications of the 
companies — yes, I do think that. The traders are 
particularly anxious to do that. 

881. I think we are at cross-purposes. I am not 
referring to the packing regulations, but I am re- 
ferring to the question of indemnifying the company 
in the event of disaster arising from the conveyance 
of dangerous goods? — It all depends how the disaster 
arises. If the railway company is going to smash 
up the trains, or anything of that kind, or if the 
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men are to be permitted to do this or that, I do 
not think you must bring that responsibility against 
the traders. 

882. You know that Parliament has been very loth 
to interfere with the responsibilities of railway com- 
panies in so far as they have any reference to the 
safety of the public? — Yes, I quite appreciate that. 
It throws against the body of men in the railway 
companies’ service a responsibility which they take 
seriously — we say too seriously. They should per- 
haps be relieved of the responsibility and it should, 
like it is in other countries, be transferred to im- 
partial tribunals. 

883. You think that the railway companies should 
be relieved from the responsibility if they are not 
to have the judgment in the matter? — I do not say 
their judgment is to be entirely expunged. They 
are to be parties to give their views before whatever 
impartial body there may be. 



884. I will not pursue that further?— I do not 
think they should be allowed to decide wholly with- 
out reference to the trading communit 3 '. 

885. You said in answer to Mr. Balfour Browne 
that reasonableness in Part 4 of the Schedule should 
not be in the hands of the railway companies? — Yes. 

886. The only question of reasonableness that 
arises in Part 4 is that upon the sum which the 
company was entitled to charge for carrying the 
goods? — That is the reasonableness I refer to. 

887. Are you under the impression that that is a 
matter that is now in the hands of the railway com- 
pany ? — The reasonable sum to be charged ? 

888. Yes. — I am. 

889. You are? — Yes. 

890. You are not aware that if any trader considers 
that the sum which is being charged is not reasonable, 
he can go to appeal?— I do not think any reasonable 
trader would ever do it. 



Re-examined by Mr. Balfour Browne. 



891. At the present time, the railway companies 
claim the right to declare goods dangerous, and, as I 
understand, they claim that nobody can interfere with 
that? — So I understand. 

892. What you desire is, if there is a dispute as to 
whether goods are dangerous or not, that should be 
adjudicated upon by an independent tribunal? — I do. 

893. Supposing they are declared to be dangerous, 
then I understand the railway companies may decline 
to carry them?— To-day they could. 

894. If a tribunal says that they are dangerous 
goods, the railway company may decline to carry them, 
but supposing that the tribunal says that they are not 
dangerous goods, should the railway company be 
bound to carry them? — No, certainly not. I want 
that 105. 

895. My friend asked you about relieving the com- 
pany of all responsibility in regard to such goods. 
That would be entirely wrong after the tribunal has 
said they are not dangerous goods? — Quite. 

896. As to what was done in 1891, probably it was 
claimed that the definition as to dangerous goods 
should be taken from the railway company, but appa- 
rently it was not included in the Order, but if the 
Orders of 1891 were to stand, there is no good for 
this Inquiry at all? — No. 

Mr. Acworth : Mr. Bruce Thomas, I do not think 
I quite understood your point. Supposing the witness 
has a. carboy of sulphuric acid, and it leaks, le is 
under an obligation to pay to a third party the 
damage, let us say, to a bale of cotton, which is next 
to it : is that right ? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : I am not quite sure how far the 
indemnity goes. 

Mr. Acworth : That is what I understood. 



Mr. Bruce Thomas : The consignment note does 
contain a form of indemnity indemnifying the rail- 
way company from any claims which arise, but I 
am not qute sure how far it goes. 

Mr. Acworth : It is that kind of thing. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : That is the sort of thing. 

Mr. Acworth : Supposing instead of a carboy of 
sulphuric acid it was a cask of herrings, and that 
leaked and damaged the bale of cotton, clearly the 
railway company would be responsible to the cotton 
owner, and not the consignor ? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : Quite. 

Mr. Acworth : You claim, because it is dangerous, 
there should be a distinction in those two cases ? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : The question does not arise 
of damaging goods alongside of a cask of sulphuric 
acid, because once it is declared as sulphuric acid 
then it is not put anywhere near such goods, and 
special precautions are taken. 

Mr. Acworth : It might happen on a loading bank. 

Air. Bruce Thomas : I should have thought not — 
not even on a loading bank. 

Air. Acworth : Supposing the case to exist, I under- 
stand that is your case — it is in a different position 
qua the company’s liability to third parties? 

Air. Bruce Thomas : It is. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : My friend is wrong. If an 
ordinary cask of oil leaks and damages the goods 
next door to .it, the sender of the oil is responsible, 
and not the railway company. 

Air. Bruce Thomas : The railway company are 

primarily responsible, because they are common 
carriers of the goods. 

Air. Balfour Browne : They have not to pay. 

Air. Bruce Thomas : They might have a right over 
against the sender of the defective cask. 



Mr. John Manger Fells, called. 



Examined by Mr. 

897. You are an incorporated accountant in prac- 
tice in London? — That is so. 

898. And a Fellow of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors? — Yes. 

899. A Fellow of the Institute of Costing and 
Works Accountants, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Chemical Society, and other societies? — Yes. 

900. Have you for a- long time had -an interest in 
transport questions?— Yes, since 1887 I have advo- 
cated reforms in railway accounting ,a-nd railway 
costing. 

901. I think you commenced your business life in 
the offices of a railway company p — I did. 

902. In the capacity of General Manager of the 
S-alt Union, which -possessed many miles of private 
sidings ? — That is so. 

903. You have acted in uther commercial capacities 
for a considerable number of years? — Yes, I have 
had both theoretical and practical acquaintance with 
traffic questions for -a large number of years. 



Balfour Browne. 

904. Were you one of the founders and the first: 
chairman of the Mersey and Weaver Ship Coal-carry- 
ing Company? — Yes. 

905. And also a director of a oompany in Burmali 
which had many miles of sidings ? — Man-y miles of rail- 
ways carrying passengers and goods. 

906. Have you taken part in a great number of 
inquiries as to railway r-ates, and the charges which 
are tq be made, even Wo long ago as 1892 Pi— (SfeW,. X 
took part in -the inquiry of 1892. I -am a member 
of the Transport Committee of the Federation -of 
British^ Industries, and I -am -albo a member of the 
Executive Council, and have been for many years, 
of the Mansion House Association. 

907. Is it in your view essential, as the other 
traders have told this tribunal, that there should be 
,a maximum for each class of traffic? — I think it is 
essential for the trade of the country that there 
should be a maximum fixed for each class of traffic. 
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908. The result of various, inquiries was that 
maxima for each class of traffic were fixed for each 
railway company in the past? — That has been the 
practice, and has been the experience since railways 
came into existence. 

909. Then when the maxima were fixed I have no 
doubt questions as to whether they would he suffi- 
ciently remunerative at that time were considered ? 
— Considered in very great dtail. 

910. The maxima varied in a number of cases 
owing to various circumstances? — Owing to the 
paucity of traffic of a particular kind on a parti- 
cular railway. The circumstances of each railway 
were considered in relation to its real capital and 
its merely nominal capital, and with regard to its 
obsolete plant, and so on. 

911. In a sense that is one of the reasons for the 
difficulty at the present time, because the unit as a 
railway is not yet absolutely fixed, hut we have to 
deal with lines of various companies? — Yes, until any 
grouping of railways is carried out, it is very diffi- 
cult to fix the unit for a number of railways whose 
needs and interests are different. 

912. With regard to this principle of maxima for 
each railway, which was established practically 30 
years ago, has it in your view worked well?— On 
the whole it has worked well. The trader has known 
what it is he wmuld have to pay. 

913. Would a departure from that principle put 
traders in a big difficulty in regard to quoting con- 
tracts forward? — It would place them in a very 
great difficulty. Very often in business you look at 
a matter some three or four years ahead before you 
undertake it. The cost of railway transport enters 
into your calculations. You are not certain you 
will he able to carry out the business on the maximum 
rate. You calculate it out, and then you go to the 
railway company and ask for the actual rate they 
will permit the traffic to pass at. 

914. What, in your view, is the basic principle with 
regard to the fixing of maximum rates? Take traffic 
carried over one railway at the present time? — I 
think the maximum should he based upon the 
principle that the receipts from its application should 
be sufficient to recoup the expenditure properly 
incurred under economic and efficient management, 
with some reasonable addition to that cost to covei 
general expenses, and a reasonable profit on such cost. 

915. With regard to the phrase, “ a reasonable 
profit on such cost,” am I right in supposing that, in 
commercial affairs, the trader and manufacturer must 
have a return on his capital ; that is quite obvious ? 
Yes. 

916. So that the usual way that he does it is to 
calculate the cost first, and to put a percentage on 
the cost? — Certainly. 

917. That is the usual way? — That is the usual 
trade and commercial way. The burden of capital 
he carries is a matter, in one ^ense, for himself, in the 
open market. It may be all borrowed money, or it 
may be all credit, as if he can raise money on better 
terms and so on. He bases his quotation on what it 
will cost to him, plus a reasonable return on such cost. 

918. He does not start by merely saying, I have 
£100,000 of capital involved in this, and I must have 
10 per cent, on it? — I am afraid he would never do 
any business at all, if he tried to do it in that way. 

919. Chairman-. You have given us your basic 
principle for fixing the maxima? — Yes. 

920. Are you assuming that the maxima would be 
•the rates which are actually charged? — No. 

921. If you fix the maxima on that basis, the man 
would not' get a fair profit, because he would need to 
charge the maxima to get a fair profit? — No, because 
it would be fixed upon the traffic he usually carried. 

922. Well? — In that case, unless he loses traffic 
owing to some fault of his owm, he would make his 
comparative rate of profit. 

923. But you have just told me he i's not to charge 
his maxima, and the maxima is to he based on 
-enough to give him a fair profit? — Yes. 



924. But he may not charge the maxima, so he must 
get less than a fair profit? — He may recoup him- 
self from the additional business he does. 

925. Supposing you fixed the maximum to-morrow? 
— Yes. 

926. And his business remains constant for three 
years? — Yes. 

927. The man is not to charge his maximum? — Yes. 

928. But the maximum has been fixed on the basis 
that the maximum would produce a fair profit? — 
Yes. 

929. If he does not charge the maximum, he -would 
get less than a fair profit? — He would get less than 
a fair profit. 

930. That is your scheme? — As a matter of fact, 
you have to allow for contingencies in cases of that 
kind. The maximum would not he based merely on 
the lowest possible scale of profit. You would do as 
you do in engineering estimates, put 10 per cent, or 
whatever it may be to that to make it the maximum 
which you would apply. 

931. The maxima would not be only sufficient to 
give him a fair profit, but sufficient to give him a fair 
profit plus 10 per cent. ? — Yes, there would be 
elasticity, practically in that sense. 

932. But that is the worst of maxima — there is 
absolutely no elasticity? — No, pardon me; maxima 
would allow elasticity. He -would know the utmost 
to which he could go and he would be practically com- 
pelled to quote a rate within the maxima. 

933. The maxima to which he could go would only 
be sufficient to give him a fair profit? — Yes. 

934. Everything he quoted below that would give 
him an unfair profit ? — A fair profit with a margin for 
contingencies. 

935. A fair profit plus a little more? — Plus 10 per 
cent, more, as an engineer does his estimates. 

936. Ten per cent, on the profit, or 10 per cent, on 
the total rate? — Probably 10 per cent, on the total 
rate. 

937. Therefore, you would fix as the maximum rate 
10 per cent, above what would give him a fair profit? 
— 10 per cent, above what would give him a fair profit. 

938. I had assumed for the purpose of the question 
that matters remained constant for a period of time. 
Supposing they do not remain constant, but costs rise 
very much; where would it be? — If he could not get 
within his maxima and 10 per cent., he would have to 
go to Parliament and get an extension. 

Chairman : I think I understand your view. 

939. Mr. Balfour Browne : There being a difference 
between the maximum and the actual, that gives 
a protection to the railway company in case of emer- 
gency with regard to higher -wages or greater oost 
of material? — Yes. 

940. That margin is to protect the railway com- 
pany? — Yes. It is just in the same way as in con- 
nection with the Indian railway companies, where 
you have a maximum beyond which the companies 
must not go; and you have a minimum rate below 
which the Government will not let them go, because 
the Government has a controlling power owing to its 
large interests, beyond the financial responsibility 
incurred ‘in connection -with the railway, so that the 
rate oscillates in India, in my own experience, for I 
have paid a good many tens of thousands of pounds 
away there, between the maximum rate and the 
minimum rate, according to not merely what the 
traffic is that is carried, but what the traffic can 
bear, to use an old expression. 

941. Chairman : In this country would you leave 
to the railway companies full liberty to charge 
what they pleased up to the maximum? — Subject 
always to the question of reasonableness, the 
reasonableness being determined by the rates 
that had 1 been in operation before. You see, 
the rates have not been scientifically brought 
about. They have been brought about to meet the 
practical requirements of business. It has been a 
matter of economic friction between the railway 
company and the trader as to what rates the traffic 
will pass. 

942. You want to give the go-by to the old prin- 
ciple before 1894, that the railway companies were at 
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liberty to charge up to the maximum and substitute 
some new principle. Would you fix the new principle 
according to the rates which were in existence on the 
16th January, 1920? — With deference, perhaps you 
would allow me to point out you have not quite put 
the matter as I said it. It was never understood that 
the railway companies were going to charge the 
maximum. 

943. We can only go by the Act of Parliament, 
and the Act of Parliament said they might charge 
up to the maximum. It was found inconvenient, and 
the law was altered. I am not going into what has 
happened in the past, but do I understand you have 
been recommending that the charges which were in 
force on the 16th January, 1920, should be what the 
railway companies’ are to be bound to put in force, 
unless they get the sanction of some tribunal? — No. 

944. What would you fix? — The rate prior to the 
war, plus a reasonable addition to the conveyance 
rate which would enable the railway company to meet 
its obligations incurred with regard to wages. 

945. Who is to settle that? Is each rate to be 
taken separately and thrashed out before the Tri- 
bunal? — No, I do not think so. I think that would 
arise in practice, and I do not think it would be 
necessary. 

946. How would it, in fact, be fixed? — There would 
be some reasonable percentage addition. 

947. I dare say you consider the percsntage addi- 
tion which was made on the advice of the members 
of the Committee was not reasonable, and so you 
would have to set up another Tribunal to overrule this 
Committee, would not you? — I do not think so. I 
think the common sense of men would arrive at what 
was a reasonable rate. 

943. I understood you to be saying what this Com- 
mittee did advise the Ministry to do in December and 
January was not reasonable? — Not as a permanent 
thing. 

949. You reject the January settlement? — As a 
permanent thing. 

950. Then you must have some other tribunal, 
which would be more reasonable than this one, which 
would go in for some other method than this Com- 
mittee did, either by percentages or taking each rate 
separately and fixing it afresh. Is that what you 
propose? — For a time, no doubt, a general percentage 
increase would be desirable. When it is shown what 
is the result of that increase, which was made purely 
temporarily, as I understood it — and, being made 
purely temporarily, it was doubly reasonable, but 
would be unreasonable if applied for a long time — 
you will have the data to fix the rates in future. 

951. Is it your proposal for recommendation to the 
Minister that nothing should be done at present, but 
that the present state of things should con- 
tinue until sufficient experience has been 
obtained to know whether they work well or 
not, and then a- new Committee should inquire 
into the rates and say what was reasonable? — 
In part that is so. It seems to me it is very difficult, 
if I may be allowed to say so, with great respect, to 
decide now. The Committee has been placed in a 
very awkward and invidious position. They are 
called upon to make recommendations with regard 
to rates without knowing the conditions under which 
those rates would be operated. 

952. Is your advice that we should recommend 
that nothing should be done at present? — From the 
point of view of fixing new rates? 

952a. Yes? — I think so. I do not think you have 
the data on which you can do it. 

953. I understand that is your advice — that we 
should recommend the Ministry to nothing at present. 
How long do you think it will take to gain the 
necessary experience for a body of reasonable men 
to fix the rates? — I should think as soon as Parliament 
or the governing authority makes up its mind as to 
whether the railway companies are to be pooled 
or nationalised or how they are to be worked. Once 
they have made up their mind on that critical point. 
I should think it would be a matter of a few weeks. 



954. It is not experience of how the rates work, 
but experience founded on knowing whether we are 
going to have unification or grouping or going back 
to the old system? — Part of each. Obviously if you 
find 50 or 100 per cent., in some cases, is bringing 
in revenue very much larger than you require to 
meet the deficit on cartage and things of that kind, 
then you will be able to fix a rate pretty promptly. 

955. We have had two or three months. Do you 
think that is long enough to judge by? — I would 
prefer a longer period, but I think three months 
working, having regard to the time of the year, and 
making allowances for seasonal trade and things of 
that kind, ought to be sufficient. 

956. If it turns out that the increases that we 
made are bringing in just about the required sum of 
money you would be content to take that as the 
standard? — I would be content, applying the cost 
or burden to the traffics that ought to bear it. 

957. That does mean a fresh inquiry into each 
class of traffic to see who is to bear it? — Not neces- 
sarily, because I think it is common ground, at 
least very largely common ground, that the extra 
cost to the railway companies has been largely in 
what is called its outside services, cartage and things 
of that kind, and not in its conveyance. 

958. Mr. Acworth : Y’ou have seen the figures pro- 
duced by the Ministry of Transport giving the cost 
of carriage and cartage and collecting and delivery? 
— I have. 

959. They have shown them to be one-eighth, or 
something of that kind, of the total charges? — Yes. 

960. Do you dispute those figures? — I have not 
examined them professionally so as to be able to say 
whether I would dispute them or not. I have seen 
the results arrived at, but so much depends obviously 
upon how you prepare your accounts. 

961. The railway company has shown out of 
£8,000,000 — to take that figure — you may take one 
million for the cost of collection and delivery. Do 
you say that those figures are wholly wrong? — I am 
not in a position to say whether they are wholly 
wrong or wholly right. 

962. If they are not wholly wrong, it cannot be 
true that their expenses have mainly gone up on 
outside services? — I think it is, from such experience 
as one has had with regard to the extra cost of 
carting. 

963. You think, in other words, that the Ministry 
of Transport has accepted from the railway com- 
panies, and has published as official figures, figures 
that have no basis of fact to rest upon?' — I have not 
said that. They have some basis of fact, but an 
accountant naturally is rather careful, without look- 
ing into the details, to express an opinion on figures. 

964 They have been published for some time. Have 
not you looked at them? — They have been published 
about three weeks. 

965. Have not you looked at them? — I have seen 
them. I have not looked at them critically. 

966. They give month after month the receipts from 
goods traffic less cost of collection and delivery, and 
they have appeared for a great many months now. — 
Hardly that, I think. 

967. Chairman : At any rate, since last November 
they have appeared month by month. — No; I think 
it is January. 

Mr. Acworth : September is my recollection. 

968. Chairman : I dare say you have not looked at 
them? — I have not looked at them. I have only 
looked at it casually. 

969. We will go upon the official returns, and not 
assume they are wrong unless somebody brings evi- 
dence before us to that effect? — Of course, you must 
do so, obviously. 

970. Mr. Davis : You said in reply to the Chairman 
it would only take a few weeks to get an Act of 
Parliament through. I assume when you talk about 
getting a Bill through Parliament in a few weeks 
you mean it would be noncontentious ? — Quite. The 
Government very often can carry Bills through at a- 
single sitting. 

971. That is assuming it was agreed? — Quite so. 
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972. Mr. J epson : Do you really suggest that the 
bulk of men employed by the railway company in 
respect of which this great expense has been incurred 
are performing cartage and services of that kind? — 
No. 

973. Would not you agree with me that all drivers, 
firemen, brakesmen, shunters, signalmen and per- 
manent way men are all concerned in conveyance? — 
They are all concerned in conveyance. 

974. Are not those men the bulk of the men em- 
ployed by the railway companies, whose wages have 
been increased from 100 to 200 per cent. ? — Yes. I 
do not think I said the bulk of the increase. 

975. I think you did say the bulk? — At any rate, a 
large part of it — I do not think I said the bulk would 
be so much. 

976. Chairman : Possibly 10 or 12 per cent. ? — I 
think it would be more than that, but I am naturally 
hesitant about expressing an opinion. I have not 
come here on figures. 

Mr. Balfour Broume : As to these figures that you 
were referred to, “ freights and receipts less cost of 
collection and delivery,” I see there is a very signifi- 
cant note at the top : “ The railway companies’ 

figures are subject to revision.” 

Mr. Acworth : I am not referring to that. I am 
referring to the monthly tables of statistics which 
have been produced month after month by the 
Ministry of Transport. 

Chairman : Those are the statistics for the four 
weeks ending 1st February. 

Mr. Acworth : Those are a different thing 

altogether. There have been monthly figures, and 
I am surprised the witness does not know them ? — 
You mean those estimates of returns that have been 
brought out each month. I did not know you were 
referring to those. Obviously those do not give very 
much detail. 

977. Mr. Acworth: They give, if I am not very 
much mistaken, the gross receipts from freight traffic 
less cost of collection and delivery? — The}' do. 

978. Month by month? — I agree. 

979. Each time it says, as the Chairman says, 12 
per cent, or something of that kind is the cost of 
collection and delivery? — Yes. 

980. That cannot be described as the bulk of the 
cost? — No, it could not be described as the bulk of the 
cost. 

981. Then we have cleared that up? — Yes. 

982. Mr. Balfour Browne : To go back to where we 
were, I understand you say there ought to be a 
maximum, and that ought to be fixed under economic 
and efficient management. You must assume that? — 
Yes. 

983. With some reasonable addition to the cost to 
cover general expenses and a reasonable profit on the 
cost ? — Quite. 

984. Having done that, as I understand, you would 
have to ascertain, the cost of conveying merchandise 
traffic? — Yes. 

985. Eliminating passengers? — Yes. 

986. I suppose you could get the parcel and mer- 
chandise traffic as compared with mineral ? — I think 
you can. Sir George Finlay gave it some years ago, 
and I suppose the same data that were available 20 or 
30 years ago are available now. 

987. The railway companies themselves have done it, 
because I find in a Judgment of Mr. Justice Collins, 
as he was at that time, in the Rickett and Smith case : 
“They,” that is the railway company, •“ produced 
tables showing an increase of working expenses on 
minerals or coal of 7-41 per cent, between 1880 and 
1892, and claimed that they have thus justified an 
addition which amounts to about 3 per cent, or 4 per 
cent, only upon, the old rate.” So, apparently, the 
railway companies can do it? — Yes, and if my recol- 
lection serves me aright, Sir George Finlay produced 
a statement showing the cost of carriage of fuel per 
ton per mile, and I think he made it, in the evidence 
he gave, one farthing per ton per mile for the carriage 
of fuel. That is speaking from memory. I might he 
a decimal point or two wrong in that. 



988. Mr. Acworth: I remember that there was a 
case in which the traders entirely disputed the 
Rickett Smith method and said it w r as entirely 
untrustworthy separating the cost of minerals? — I 
had the pleasure of appearing in the Smith and 
Forest case where the same tables were used. 

Sir Lynclen Macassey : That was the Society of 
Coal Merchants’ case? 

989. Mr. Acworth: Yes, that is the case? — 

The same tables were used there as in the Rickett 
Smith case, and the Court held that- the 5 per cent, 
increase which the railway company claimed should 
be reduced to 2J or 3 per cent. 

990. Chairman : The question that was put to you 
was not about some other case, but whether you 
w T ere in the Society of Coal Merchants’ case? — No, 
I was not. 

991. Mr. Balfour Browne : Having got the maxi- 
mum -we still I understand in your view' want to 
have an actual rate fixed? — In the case of a quasi 
monopoly like a railway company — it is, I suppose, a 
quasi monopoly — you have to have a maximum fixed, 
the same as in gas and water, and things of that 
kind, so that you may have a certain amount of 
elasticity under that maximum; in other words, you 
may have the ordinary business economical friction. 

992. It does not follow' at all that the acutal rate- 
need necessarily be the maximum rate? — I should 
hope not. 

993. Must not you in fixing an actual rate take 
into consideration the volume of traffic? — You must 
take into consideration many things, not merely the 
volume of traffic, but the nature of that particular 
traffic, whether that traffic is going to lead to other 
traffic, whether, as in the case of raw' materials, and 
so on — there are many factors to be considered. 

994. Take, for instance, the one thing which is 
largely in dispute; in the maximum you state there 

’ should be an allowance, a percentage of cost, to 
cover capital? — Not to cover nominal capital or 
capital that does not yield any return, hut to cover 
capital that is usefully employed. 

995. A reasonable profit on the cost? — A reasonable 
profit on the cost, yes. 

996. Must that reasonable profit he spread equally 
over all articles carried or may the profit vary between 
coal and silk? — I -think it would have to vary. 

997. In considering the actual rate you would have 
to regard the various conditions under which the 
traffic was carried?— -Yes, the basic principle with 
regard to classification would seem to be that the 
maximum rates for carriage of commodities should be 
differentiated between the various kinds and classes 
of commodities in relation to the respective cost of 
the transport of such commodities, having regard to 
the bulk or loading space, the accommodation pro- 
vided, the handling required, the tonnage that is 
carried at one time, the nature and value of the 
commodities and their utility as raw' materials or 
manufactured parts in maintaining the traffic and 
promoting the increase of such traffic in other com- 
modities in which they are utilised, and that the 
actual rates charged should be such as to promote 
the growth of trade and industry and the traffic to 
which such actual rates apply. 

998. All these matters would have to be considered? 
— They are all economical business matters that have 
to be considered. I can understand it might be that 
a railway company might carry certain classes of 
goods even at a loss on a particular thing, using a 
sprat to catch a mackerel, to get other traffic and to 
lead to other traffic. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I think that is all I want, to 
ask you. 

999. Mr. Martin: With your maximum you fixed 
10 per cent. ? — 10 per cent, above the ordinary, yes. 

1000. How do you deal with a case like that men- 
tioned in the House of Commons last night, a further 
demand of 30 millions of money for railwaymen? — 
If the 10 per cent, were not sufficient then of course 
you would have to get power to increase. 

1001. Go to Parliament? — Yes. There is very little 
difficulty in getting Parliament to agree to anything: 
in relation to wages. 
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1002. I think you will find those who have to do 
-with railways find a great deal of difficulty ? — I do 
not know. 

1003. You also said that it was necessary to have 
a maximum to protect the manufacturer in quoting 
forward ? — Yes. 

1004. Do you know any manufacturer at the 
present time who quotes forward for any price with- 
out a reservation clause with regard to any charges 
which may he incurred? — I do not think I quite said 
that. I was speaking more of the contractor, the 
man who enters into an agreement or anything of 
that kind. 

1005. Does any contractor make a definite con- 
tract without a reservation clause? — But he very 
often deals with business two or three years ahead 
and gets out his estimates, whether he will build an 
extension or do this, that, or the other. 

1006. He will not undertake a contract without a 
•clause which enables him to put on an extra amount 
if certain things happen ? — Generally he would do it, 
of course. 

1007. Chairman : 1 have no douht you remember 
the railway strike in 1911? — Yes. 

1008. And the promise given by the Government 
that the railway companies if they conceded the 
wage should have increased powers? — Yes. 

1009. Do you remember how long it took to get 
that promise fulfilled ?— The Government passed a 
Bill in 1913. 

1010. Two years? — Yes. 

1011. Do you know how long it took for the rail- 
way companies to get the matter disposed of befoie 
the Courts? — Before the war they got a decision in 
about 18 months. 

1012. Did you know that the decision was not 

given until 

1013. Mr. Jepson : A few weeks ago. Mr. Fells 
was in the case?— That case was delayed not on 
account of any disinclination of the parties to come 
to a settlement of it, hut because of war conditions. 

1014. Chairman: Then there might be a case where 
nine years would elapse between the rise in prices? 

If you had a war. 

1015. But where at any rate even two years would 
■elapse before; the necessary legislation could be passed 
and notwithstanding the fact that the Government 
had pledged itself to pass legislation ? — I do not think 
so. The nine years is entirely different. First, you 
have to take the -Bill passed in 1913 — I do not know 
whether I may deal with the history of that legisla- 
tion. 

1016. No, but I was thinking that one must not 

take it too readily that the moment an increased 
•expense came along an Act could be passed through 
the House of Commons?— The thing has changed un- 
doubtedly, and I do not think the present House of 
Commons — however that is 

1017. Take the. fact, if it has happened in the past 
it might happen again? — We have, I think, to recog- 
nise that many things have happened that have 
considerably altered the outlook. 

1018. Suppose there was a general election or a 
rise in costs next year, say just when the railway 
company were going to Parliament ■ there was a 
general election. That would throw them over to the 
next session, and then suppose in the next session 
there was a new set of legislators who were not like 
the present set, we should not know where we were? 

1 — But so long as the Government have guaranteed 
the railway companies the maintenance of the divi- 
dend of 1913 that does not particularly matter. 

1019. The Government guarantee is running off? — 
In two years’ time. 

1020. Therefore, as soon as that two years is over 
the railways will, be face to face with their own 
business again?- 4 — That, of course, is rather question- 
able. That, is what I mean, when, I said that I 
thought the position of the Committee was an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, because they had to deal with 
matters when everything was in a state of flux as 
to the economical ownership of the railways. 



1021. Mr. Maries: You represent the great trade 
interest, and yon are .asking this Committee to fix 
stationary rates, too. You Know what you do; you 
give your customers notice that after this date our 
prices are cancelled and will be subject to prices 
fixed and which will follow. That is what you do, 
do you not? — With respect, I do not represent any 
particular trade interest or in one sense any particu- 
lar interest. 

1022. You are called by Mr. Balfour Browne? — I 
am not called by Mr. Balfour Browne as represent- 
ing the Federation of British Industries, but simply 
as one who lias bad a good deal of practical com- 
mercial experience and rather interested in the theo- 
retical aspect of the business. 

1023. You know, as a. matter of fact, that condi- 
tions have changed, and that manufacturers cannot 
produce at the same rate, and they have the freedom 
of saying that on and after this date our contract 
ceases, or that we must be amenable to our new 
prices straight away. They do not go to Parlia- 
ment? — The trader is an individual whose whole 
economical future depends on himself. He is not 
a statutory body. 

1024. I only want to make the comparison? — He is 
not a statutory body . like the railway companies. 

1025. Buthe is more powerful? — You have to tem- 
per all monopoly by regulations. 

1026. Mr. Jepson: Having regard to your experi- 
ence in the recent case, would you agree that it is 
a matter of considerable difficulty to find out what 
is the cost of conveying passenger traffic as distinct 
from goods and merchandise traffic generally? — It is 
a matter of some difficulty, but I hope that the re- 
forms that have been advocated so loing, which one of 
your members has been connected with in such a 
distinguished way, will lead to our getting reliable 
data. Unfortunately, none of those were avail. 

in the recent oases. 

1027. The Court was only dealing with the one 
question, the increase in wages? — Yes. 

1028. If you deal with the increase in the cost of 
materials, and the increased cast of everything in 
connection with railway working, it would afford 
still greater difficulty in dividing between passenger 
and goods traffic? — It would, probably. I am not 
certain that it would be a very great added difficulty, 
hut there would be some additional difficulty. 

1029. If you came down to divide the cost or tried 
to find out the cost as regards the respective classes 
of traffic carried by the railway companies, there 
would be still greater difficulty? — Yes, hut it was 
successfully surmounted by the London and North- 
Western Railway, I think, in 1390. 

1030. On the coal?— Yes. 

1031. Coal is a big figure? — Yes. 

1032. If you came to deal with various classes of 
traffic like those in Classes 1 to 5, and in addition to 
deal with grain, timber, iron, and steel, and tried to 
find out the cost of dealing with each of those par- 
ticular traffics separately, do you think it is a prac- 
ticable thing to do? — I do not think it is a necessary 
thing to do, because as a matter of fact you have 
some standard in the relativity of the rates already 
in operation. Those, rates have been fixed as the 
result of experience. Their 100 years’ experience lias 
led to certain rates being .applied to certain traffic, 
and a certain rough graduation between them. I have 
yet to learn that 100 years’ experience in trade is 
not of considerable assistance in dealing with ques- 
tions of that kind. 

1033. I rather gathered, from one answer you gave 
to Mr. Balftour Browne that >ou thought the basis 
of the new rates should he on cost plus a reasonable 
profit, plus 10 per cent. If you are going to fix rates 
for different classes' you must have' the additions on 
cost if your principle is adopted. I submit that it is 
a difficult thing, to get at the cost of conveying 
different traffics?— No doubt. 

1034. Would it.be a fair basis to take cost, I 
think you. did .rather depart from that, in another 
answer you gave to Mr. Balfour Browne, where you 
thought the value of the. commodity, and the. bulk 
in proportion to weight, and other consideration.,, 
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ought to be taken in. Does not that make it still 
m'ore difficult to arrive at a basis for the rate? — l 
do not think so, because all these things are as a 
matter of fact in the minds of the trained railway 
managers and goods managers when they fix rates 
now. I know in negotiating rates in other capacities 
that all those things are borne in mini. What I 
particularly wished to point out was that you should 
not take into the question of fixing rates such things 
as — Mr. Acworth will correct me if I am wrong, he 
has the data — the 20 per cent, of water pumped into 
railway capital. 

1035. I do not think that enters in as one of the 
elements. Uou have not got down the capital as one 
of the elements ? — No. You have practically nominal 
additions of some 20 per cent, to capital, as 
representing nominal additions and in addition you 
have about 14 or 15 per cent, of capital that has been 
u n remain um Lively employed, so that you have over 
33 per cent, of the capital from an economic sense, 
which is not of value. 

1036. I know, that is another point, but 1 rather 
gathered from what you said that from the experience 
of 100 years or 50 or 60 years ini rate fixing, the 
Committee should have some regard to the existing 
rates? — I think so, trade has grown up on them. 

1037. But not existing rates pins the percentages 
that have been put on in January? — No. 

1038. If you regard the pre-war rates as fair for 
the period over which they existed, and you have to 
provide for these increased expenses of the railway 
company, and you suggest that the percentage and 
flat rate additions made -are not reasonable, what 
other way do you suggest, as an accountant and 
experienced in these things, could he adopted to put 
in force practical rates ? — With regard to the question 
of reasonableness, I intended to qualify that by say- 
ing that was not reasonable if it were permanent. I 
regard the present increase as a purely temporary 
thing. Business could not go on under it if it were 
a regular thing. 

1039. The railway companies have told us this 
morning that they were going to consider certain 
suggestions, and those suggestions were, taking 
traffics which were being charged at scale rates below 
the class rates, that those scale rates should be plussed 
by the percentage and flat conditions which were 
made in January last, and a new scale evolved which 
would become a tariff. Do you suggest that would be 
wrong, because these percentages which were added 
in January were of a temporary nature and not 
intended to he permanent? — Quite; it would be 
repeating the same mistake made in 1872 and 1873, 
from the point of view of the public, after the Franco- 
German War, when the rates were increased by reason 
of the increase of prices; and although by 1877 prices 
had fallen, they did continue them until 1888. 

1040. What suggestion have you to put in place of 
that? — As a temporary measure? 

1041. No, a permanent thing. We have the tem- 
porary arrangement, so far as lit goes? — I have 
ventured to point out, it seems to me that this 
Committee can hardly deal with the thing in a per- 
manent fashion until it knows what is going to be 
the constitution or economic position of the railways 
in future, whether they are going to be grouped, 
nationalised, or revert to individual ownership. 

1042. Do you think that we cannot deal with 
general principles until we know that? — If the 
general principles were applicable in the same degree 
to three totally different varying conditions I should 
agree; but it seems to me that the general principles 
must be. dependent upon the adoption of one of these 
three methods. 

1043. Chairman : Please take one, the one of group- 
ing to make our variations one side or the other. 
What | principle would you advocate in case the main 
railways are grouped, say, into an East Coast group, 
a West Coast group, a Southern group, and perhaps 
another group? We have seen all sorts of suggestions 
put forward in the- papers, some of which I should 
think are apparently inspired. We have seen certain 



suggestions. Imagine the suggestion which is most 
common, that is that the Great Northern, the Great 
Central and the Great Eastern are grouped as the 
East Coast route, the Midland and London & North 
Western group as the West Coast route, the Southern 
group, and the Great Western group, including South 
Wales. That is what is in the papers ; I know 
nothing about it apart from that. Suppose that is 
done, what would be your principle? — That the rates 
should be the old rates? 

1044. Pre-war rates? — Yes, suppose you have 10 
different railways all grouped together, that you 
should take the maxima which is applicable to the 
railway companies, the lowest maxima in favour of 
the trader. Suppose you had for any particular 
class five or six maximu|i rates, you take the lowest 
of these maxima, make a suitable alteration and a 
reasonable addition to cover the altered conditions, 
and apply it to the whole group, leaving the ques- 
tion of capital on one side. 

1045. You sai,d, make a suitable alteration — that is 
the crux of the question. How are we to arrive at 
the suitable alteration ? — From the data the Ministry 
of Transport would be able to afford you showing 
what were the receipts of each railway company indi- 
vidually, what its costs were, using the term cost, 
in the broadest general sense, and applying that. 

1046. Putting it on by an absolutely uniform per- 
centage? — I would not like to say an absolutely 
uniform percentage. 

1047. You are not giving us the least help, if you 
leave us at large and say, make suitable additions lo- 
an existing scale, unless you say what they are. In 
November and December last, we were making tem- 
porary additions by a percentage, and we had the 
very great advantage of certain representative men. 
I do not mean that they were representative of the 
traders, hut representative men -among the traders, 
who gave us advice, I think they all concurred, or 
the hulk of them, in saying that it ought not to he 
uniform, but that there ought to be a smaller per- 
centage on coal and other things, and so on? — Yes. 

1048. Is that a right principle, or ought it to be 
uniform? — I do not think it ought to be uniform. 

1049. Was the principle that we were advised then,, 
and we took from other people,, of 25 per cent, on 
coal, 30 per cent, on the rest of Class A, 40 per. cent- 
on Class B, 50 per cent, on Class C, and 60 per cent., 
on the numbered classes, right? — Apart from the 
question of quantum, I think it was the right- 
principle. 

1050. Those would be the right proportions as. 
between the different classes? — No, apart from that 
question as to the right proportion between the 
different classes, the principle of gradation is the 
correct one, I think. 

1051. What would he the proper proportion between 
tlie classes, and what ought we to bring our minds, 
to bear upon, in order to arrive at the proper figure 
to be put for each class? — The utility of the article 
carried in relation to the general commerce of the 
country. 

1052. The Committee cannot sit down and say in 
the abstract what is the utility of this article to the 
community at large, and put it in a percentage. 
What is the practical manner to do it? — You have to- 
apply different percentages to different classes. It 
hinges on the question of classification, which conies 
in your second part. 

1053. Your answer practically is that you cannot 
give me any help on the question of how we are to 
fix the scales? — Until the principle of economic 
ownership is settled. 

1054. I am putting it on the assumption that they 
were grouped? — Not until the classification? 

1055. We cannot get at the general principles until 
we get the classification. Everybody else has told 
us that we cannot get the classification until we get 
the general principles, so that the result is that we 
must stay where we are? — No. 1 think that the two 
might- proceed pari passu. 

N 2 
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1056. You think we can deal with both at once? — 
I think so. The Committee to a large extent did 
that in 1889 and 1890. 

1057. Mr. Davies : 1 do not think it matters, but 
you said that after the Franco-German War the 
1877 rates remained and were kept up until 1888. 
I suppose it is within your knowledge that the 
dividends of railways greatly fell? — The dividends of 
the railways? 

1058. Yes. — I do not take dividends as the real 

test. If you pump a lot of water into the capital 

1059. I want to know whether dividends fell? — I 
do not think they did if you include ordinary capital. 

1060. They did. I do not think it matters? — If you 
take nominal capital I agree. 

1061. Did the quantum of the dividend fall? 

1062. Chairman : We know' what the nominal was. 
It was splitting ordinaries, and so forth? — The total 
amount of net revenue of the companies, perhaps that 
would be the better way to take it. 

1063. Mr. Davis: It fell greatly? — Not the net 
revenue. 

1064. I say the profit fell; I do not care what you 
call it. 

1065. Chairman: The maximum dividend paid in 
1872 was 4-74, and in fell in 1901 to 3-27? — What was 
the amount of nominal addition? 

1066. Mr. Acworth : You will find the dividend is 
given deducting the nominal additions ? — It is in 
some of the returns. Can you give me the page? 

1067. You will find the dividend on ordinary stock 
including the nominal additions ? — My mind was on 
the net receipts. The net receipts of the railway 
companies in 1870 — that is the real index apart from 
the capital — were £23,362,618; in 1888 the net 
receipts of the railway companies were £35,132,558. 

1068. Chairman: How much additional capital had 
been brought in the meantime? — Additional or 
nominal ? 

1069. Additional capital? — I cannot tell you that 
at the moment. 

1070. Something like 300 million? — Yes, and the 
nominal additions — I should have to go to an earlier 
book to find that — in 1913 the nominal additions were 
about 18 per cent. 

1071. What were they in 1888, the year you have 
given us? — I can let you have them on Tuesday if 
you wish. 

1072. Mr. Acworth: What difference does it make? 
For example, a great part of the addition is the 
Midland Railway Company. The Midland Railway 
Company represent the hulk of the nominal additions? 
— A very large lot. 

1073. What difference does it make to anybody 
whether the Midland has 200 2| per cent, debentures, 
or whether it retains the old form of 100 5 per cent, 
debentures ? What difference does it make to the 
return on capital? — It makes no difference whatever, 
but if you are going to fix a uniform basis you have 
to consider the nominal addition, because you are 
doubling your capital, including it twice over. 

1074. If the Midland Railway had formally 
10 million of 5 per cent, debentures in front of its 
ordinary dividends and it now has 20 million of 2J 
per cent, debentures, it comes to the same thing?. — 
Economically. 

1075. Economically and financially and in every 
other way? — Unless you take it as a percentage on 
the capital. 

1076. If you take it on the ordinary dividend, if 
you altered the denomintion of pre-ordinary stocks, 
which was done in most cases, it does not make any 
difference, surely? — In the sense you have increased 
the amount of your capital account. 

Chairman : I do not think we need trouble any 
more about it. It is very easy to take off the 
amounts; they are correctly set out. The total 
capital in 1913 was £1,334,000,000, of which 
£198,000,000 were nominal additions, but we have 
not there the deductions. 

1077. Mr. Acworth: When you use the words 

watering capital ” you agree that these waterings 



were done with the approval of Parliament? — No 
doubt. 

1078. Watering capital often has an invidious 
sound? — I do not know that it is a well understood 
expression. There are two things, if a railway com- 
pany were like an ordinary trading concern it would 
reconstruct its capital account, it would reduce its 
capital. 

1079. Do not you agree with me that if you read 
in a City newspaper that such and such a concern 
has a great deal of watered capital it is regarded 
as a reflection on that concern? — Perhaps the more 
euphuistic phrase they use in the States is, “ Cut the 
melon,” comes to the same thing. 

1080. In this oase you will agree that the trans- 
action increasing the nominal amount of capital 
must be regarded as being fit and proper and right 
because it was submitted to Parliament for approval 
and approved ? — I do not question it from that point 
of view. It was quite a correct thing, doubtless, 
for the convenience of the shareholders. 

1081. We must assume that it was not to the injury 
of the public? — It is only an injury to the public 
if you count the original £1 as £2 and apply a per- 
centage of the dividend to that. 

1082. What I am upon is this, if there was any 
injury to the public by this proceeding, Parliament 
is particeps criminis? — I am afraid it always is. 

1083. You have spoken a good deal about the costs 
and charges and about statistics in other countries. 
Of course, you know in other countries you oommonly 
find in the official returns the charge made for carry- 
ing a passenger a mile and the charge made for 
carrying goods a mile? — Yes. 

1084. Can you give any country that mentions in 
its official figures the cost of carrying a passenger 
a mile or the cost of carrying a. ton of goods a' mile? — 
Not in its official figures. I have looked at that 
point since last night, since you mentioned it, and 
I found one or two reports where incidentally in the 
report certain statistics of that kind are given, but 
they are tmofficial. 

1085. Can you tell me where they are? — In some 
of the Argentine railways, I think. ' They are purely 
casual. 

1086. Of course, we could not advise the Minister 
to adjust the rates on the railways of England on 
purely casual figures? — You could not, of oourse. 

1087. May I assume that from the fact that no 
company has yet given them officially there is some 
difficulty in producing them, so as to be more than 
casual? — I do not think there is great difficulty in 
producing them. I think, for instance, the North- 
Eastern Railway, as Mossop shows in that book upon 
operating statistics with which you are no doubt 
acquainted, a great deal of information is kept 
which would be exceedingly serviceable. 

1088. Does he give the cost of carriage of 
passengers? — No, but he gives certain diagrams and 
shows curves, and so on, as to relative cost and says 
these are not actual figures which leads me to infer 
that the actual figures are probably i'n existence. 

1089. Do you suggest that Mr. Mossop has published 
such figures as would enable you to say, “ These are 
the costs of the North-Eastern Railway upon which 
we can base a charging scale ”? — No, but I think if 
the data upon which Mr. Mossop compiled that most 
excellent hook were available to this Committee they 
would be of very great service. I think the railway 
companies have in their possession, of course as 
practical men of business they must have in their 
possession a good deal of information which obviously 
they do not give to the public. They must have a 
good deal of data. 

1090. If those figures were easily accessible do you 
think they would be useful to the public?— They 
would be useful to the public, certainly. 

1091. And yet you agree with me that no Govern- 

ment, whether it owned its railways or did not, has 
ever yet produced and published them?— I think in 
certain cases they have been produced. I think 
Ripley 

1092. I am not asking you whether a. Professor of 
economics makes approximations, I have no doubt 
many people do that, hut whether any Government 
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has ever ventured to say that they are so accurate 
that you could trust them as the basis upon which 
to construct the tariffs? — They are not so accurate 
as that, but they would afford some indication which 
would be useful. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Sir, I would like to put a 
few questions. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : Surely you ought to have 
•done it before the Committee asked questions? You 
have no right to cross-examine upon what they said. 



Sir Lynden Macassey : I am in the Chairman’s 
hands. 

Chairman : I do not think I did ask Sir Lynden 
Macassey whether he had anything to ask before I 
spoke, therefore I do not think I ought to exclude it. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : So far as I am. concerned, 
it is quite unintentional. 

Chairman : Yes, I think it was my fault. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : The cross-examination was 
carried on by the Committee. 

Chairman : Yes, you may cross-examine. 



Cross-examined by Sir Lynden Macassey. 



1093. You know that rates at the present moment 
are put into operation by the Order of the Minis- 
ter? — I do. 

1094. How long are those rates going to subsist? — 
I do not know, but the shorter time they subsist the 
better. 

1095. You do not know how long they are going to 
subsist. What is to happen when they come to an 
end ? 

Mr. Balfour Browne : Really, can we go into these 
■questions? We can possibly tell, for instance, what 
is in the mind of the Minister. 

Chairman : I do not think that is the question. 
The question is, suppose this Committee is not able 
to report and the Minister is not able to act, what 
will happen ? 

Mr. Balfour Browne : It is not a question for Mr. 
Fells. If the Ministry passes away at the end of 
two years, we know that the railway companies will 
have to revert to the pre-war rates, but I cannot 
■contemplate that for an instant. 

Chairman : I think Sir Lynden Macassey has the 
answer from Mr. Balfour Browne instead of from Mr. 
Fells. 

1096. Sir Lynden Macassey : I am going to ask Mr. 
Fells what ho thinks ought to happen? — I think we 
ought to revert to the pre-war rates plus some per- 
centage that will meet the altered position. 

1097. As a maximum or actual? — Purely as a tem- 
porary actual. The maximum, of course, still sur- 
vives, the maximum of the 1892 Acts, only suspended, 
I take it. I should be sorry to think they were to 
until a new set had taken their place. 

1098. Your proposal is that we should revert to 
pre-war rates, with some temporary addition? — Yes. 

1099. As an actual? — Yes. 

Chairman: With the old maximum I understand? 

Mr. Jepson: Within the old maximum. 

1100. Chairman : So he said. I thought you said 
the maximum was to survive ? — It is at present 
suspended. 

1101. I thought you said it -would revive when the 
Act ran out? — -It will in the ordinary course. 

1102. You think it ought to? — That will depend 
entirely on what happens meanwhile. That is my 
■difficulty, to know what is going to happen mean- 
while. 

Re-examined by 

1110. I think it was clear what we asked the Com- 
mittee to do. We want them as I understand to fix 
maximum rates ? — Yes. 

1110a. We ask them to recommend that there 
.should be a trade tribunal t-o determine actual rates? 
— Yes. 



1103. Sir Lynden Macassey : My difficulty is to 
know exactly what you mean? — I am sorry you do 
not understand what I mean. 

1104. May I put it as you understand it, that we 
are to revert to pre-war rates with a temporary 
addition and at the same time maintain the existing 
statutory maximum? — You do not at the same time 
maintain them. They are suspended during the period 
of the Transport Act and will remain suspended until 
August, 1921, under the Act of Parliament. 

1105. Was that your proposition, for pre-war rates 
plus temporary addition as a mere temporary pro- 
posal ? — Certainly. 

1106. What is to happen at the end, on the 1st 
August, 1921? — I should very respectfully, before I 
answer that question, have to ask you what will 
happen between now and August, 1921. 

1107. As I understand, your suggestion to the Com- 
mittee is that what is to he done is to leave the 
pre-war rates plus a temporaiy addition in opera- 
tion until August, 1921, and do nothing more? — 
Not at all. 

1108. What more do you propose to do? — It is not 
what I propose to do but what will the Minister 
of Transport do. Is he going to nationalise the 
railways or what is he going to do ? It is putting 
the cart before the horse. You have to decide the 
principles. 

Chairman : We are simply here to advise. If Mr. 
Fells has no advice to give as to what to advise, I do 
not think you need trouble any further. 

1109. Sir Lynden Macassey : I was going to ask 
under the circumstances what would he advise the 
Committee to do ? — To ask for a report showing what 
the result of the 50 per cent, increase has been and 
to see how that is meeting the position. I hope they 
will find that they can temporarily revise those in- 
creases and keep those temporary revisions on until 
such time as the future of the railway companies is 
settled in principle, as to whether they are to be 
nationalised, pooled or kept as separate undertakings. 

Chairman : I think you may leave it at that. That 
is not our reference, we must act upon Our reference. 

Sir Ljynden Macassey. Then I will not ask any- 
thing more. 

Mr. Balfour Browne. 

Chairman : Mr. Fells does not agree with you. He 
has told us that he advises us to do nothing but 
wait until we get further information. If that is 
his opinion it is hardly worth while re-examining 
him, is it, to re-state your opinions? 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I agree. Then I will not 
re-examine him. 



(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. George Cooper Locket, called. 
Examined by Mr. Balfour Browne. 



1111. Are you Managing Director of Gardner, 
Locket & Hinton, Ltd., who are coal merchants, ship- 
-owners and lightermen? — Yes. 

1112. Are you Chairman of the Association of Pri- 
-vate Owners of Railway Rolling Stock? — T am. 



1113. In that capacity are you a member of the 
Main and Administrative Transport Committees of 
the Federation of British Industries? — I am. 

1114. Are you Chairman of the Central Emergency 
Committee representing all wagon-owning interests 
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connected with the private ownership of railway 
wagons ? — Y es . 

1115. And member of the Executive Committee of 
the Imperial Commercial Association, and for several 
years Chairman of the Society of Coal Merchants? — 
Yes. 

1116. Also Deputy-Chairman of the Coal Trade Sec-' 
tion of the London Chamber of Commerce? — I am. 

1117. From time to time have you been closely 
associated with the conduct of important applications 
to the Railway and Canal Commission? — Yes. I had 
practically the working up of the case of Rickett 
Smith & Company v. Midland Railway, which was the 
first of the big cases fought by the coal trade before 
the Railway Commission. I have also been very 
closely associated with several others which have taken 
place since then. 

1118. Have you been struck with the extreme diffi- 
culty which is experienced by the ordinary trader in 
dissecting rates and arriving at the basis upon which 
rates are charged and calculated? — It has been 
brought very vividly to my notice that il is almost 
impossible for the ordinary trader without a con- 
siderable amount of expert experience, and without 
expert assistance to arrive at the method by which his 
rates are calculated and what their component parts 
are. 

1119. I believe owing to that difficulty some busi- 
nesses which are in a large way have what they 
call a special transport department to deal with 
questions of rates? — Yes, I believe very large firms 
who can afford the expense find it to their interest 
to set up a separate department under a special 
expert. 

1120. A large number of commercial men of course 
cannot afford any such luxury? — The large majority 
of traders of course cannot afford to do that. 

1121. Are they under those circumstances prac- 
tically compelled to accept the rates quoted to them 
by railway companies for the carriage of their com- 
modities ?— That is the practical practice. 

1122. And are quite unable to check the accuracy 
of such rates owing to the complicated manner in 
which they are made out? — Yes, they have to take 
it for granted they are correct. 

1123. Chairman : That is largely by the system of 
passing from one railway to another? — Yes. 

1124. If we are fortunate enough to get rid. of 
that, and the railway companies I think are going 
to help us, it would be a long step in the right 
direction? — We are out for simplification as far as 
we can get it, if we can get one uniform charge 
throughout the United Ivingdom. The ideal Are set 
before us is the one Mr. Marshall Stevens outlined 
as prevailing in France whereby a trader sitting 
in his office can set a clerk to work on a simple rate 
book and work out the rate for the carriage of his 
commodities from one point to any other point. 

1125. I think we could do that if the traders were 
content to lose all exceptional rates? — I believe such 
a system as that would do away with an enormous 
proportion of the exceptional rates. Speaking for 
myself, I think it would be of very considerable 
benefit to the trade of the country if they were 
done away with. 

1126. Mr. Balfour Browne : There is, I believe, a 
ve ry widely held impression, in which you do not 
concur, that the sole object of the managers of the 
railways is to extort the amount of revenue from the 
traders. That is a belief that exists?— Of course, 
naturally enough the managers of the railway con- 
cerns are anxious to do the best they can for their 
shareholders, and there may be an impression which 
I certainly do not share, but I think it is largely 
held, that they carry their powers in that respect 
to an extreme. 

1127. I think from your own experience you know 
that that impression is not well-founded? Per- 
sonally, I have always found railway managers 
extremely, not only courteous, but fair-minded and 
anxious to meet you. 

1128. Would it be a distinct advantage to the com- 
munity if the ground for such a belief were removed 



by the simplification you have been speaking of, of 
the present system? — I think that in itself would 
be a very great advantage. 

1129. And also by the dissection of railway rates 
which people have advocated before this tribunal?- — 
Yes. 

1130. At the present time the whole question is 
up, as we hear, for reconstruction under entirely 
new circumstances, and does not it seem a favour- 
able opportunity of putting it upon a rational basis? 
— That is how it seems to me. 

1131. Can you see anything impracticable in the 
suggestion of the traders, that a trader having goods 
to dispatch and knowing the class in which they are 
included, should be able, under the cumulative 
system, to calculate the exact maximum amount lie 
is called upon to pay for haulage, together with 
terminal expenses and other expenses? — That is what 
I was trying to suggest to the Chairman just now. 

1132. Is there any practical difficulty? — I do not 
think there should be any practical difficulty. 

1133. In that case he would, ol course, on the very 
face of that see that the railway company was not 
exceeding its jiowers? — Yes. I thought it would be 
a benefit to the railway companies as well. 

1134. Is it your opinion that it is eminently desir- 
able there Should be a uniform mileage basis for alll 
rates in each respective class .applicable to all the 
railways in England? — That is certainly am ideal that 
we should aim for. Whether it is practicable or 
not, so far as tlhe whole of the railway companies are 
concerned. I am not in al position to answer, but if 
it were it would be very desirable. 

1135. Has the practice of charging group or zone 
rates been an advantage to traders in the past? — 
I think it has. 

1136. And I believe you would be sorry to see it 



abandoned in the future? — Personally, I should be 
very sorry to see the question of group rates aban- 
doned. 

1137. Do you think it advisable that the trader 
should be given or retain the right to consign his 
traffic. to or from any point within the group?— 
Certainly. 

1138. Or by any alternative route that he chose f — 
Yes, subject to the railway company being able to 
carry it. Of course, if there was congestion, and 
they could carry it with equal or better dispatch by 
another route, I do not suppose the trader would 
object. 

1139. One witness told us to-day if there are alter- 
native routes the rates should be calculated on the- 
shortest available mileage, unless there is some real 
inconvenience in carrying it by the shortest route. 
Do you , agree with that? — I do. I think that is-- 
generally the practice at the present time. 

1140. Now it is proposed to abolish maximum rates. 
Do you look upon that with satisfaction or with 
apprehension?— I think if maximum rates were abol- 
ished there would be ,a tremendous outcry .among the- 
trading community of the country. I think rightly 
or wrongly they look upon the existence of maximum 
rates as being ia considerable protection to them.. 
At the present time, or rather m the past 
maximum rates, of course, could not be abolished 
without reference to Parliament. Actual rates were 
in almost all cases below the maximum. Under the- 
Act of 1894 a further protection to the traders was 
brought in, making it necessary for any railway 
company that wished to alter existing rates to prove- 
that their action dn doing so was reasonable before- 
the Railway Commission. The onus of proof was- 
thrown upon them. That protection we should be 
exceedingly sorry to lose. It has been suggested that 
instead of there being maximum rates, the actual 
rates should be subject to the decision of a Tribunal. 
That is all very well, so far as actual rates are con- 
cerned, hut the elimination of competition, owing 
to the’ formation of working arrangements between; 
the different railway companies, has placed those; 
combinations in a Very much stronger position. If 
that practice is carried still further, and those com- 
binations lead to unification, either in groups or as ac 
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whole, I fancy, it is only what I think, hut I think 
the traders throughout the country would he afraid 
that such a body as that, or such bodies as those, 
would wield such enormous influence that they would 
not he prepared to trust a Tribunal,; that the influence 
they might bring to bear on an ordinary Tribunal 
would be so strong that .no combination of traders 
• could withstand it, whereas, if there were maximum 
rates beyond which the Tribunal c.ould not allow of 
any further increase without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, we should have a much stronger protection. 
What we are anxious to see is perpetuating or con- 
tinuing what is practically the existing system at the 
present time. 

1141. Railways are not ordinary . business people; 
they carry on. a public utility service?— Yes, under 
statutory control. 

1142. At the present time Parliament has always 
recognised that any company carrying on such a 
public duty is limited and regulated by statutory 
powers ? — Yes. 

1143. Especially in respect of charges? — Yes. 

1144. Water companies and gas companies, which 
• also require Acts of Parliament, are all limited by 
maximum powers? — Yes. 

1145. Do you think without the maximum the com- 
panies will have no sufficient incentive to maintain 
•efficient and economic management and that the 
public will therefore necessarily suffer? — That is 
another question that I am afraid might operate. If 
they felt- that all they had to do was to go to a 
tribunal and point out that their expenses had in- 
-creased, it might tend to extravagance and ineffi- 
ciency. Then again all questions of railway rates 
now are becoming a national question. They are not 
questions as between each railway company and its 
own individual servants; they are., becoming national 
questions and the effect of a general increase in 
railwaymen’s wages is a national affair and there- 
fore when these matters are dealt with, as they 
probably in the future will very largely be dealt with 
by Government officials acting under Parliamentary 
■control, it is only right that Parliament also should 
have a. voice in saying as to how far and to what 
extent the burden of that should fall upon the traders. 

1146. If there is no maximum the tribunal which is 
to be established could raise rates to any extent what- 
ever ? — Yes. 

1147. And might possibly encourage labour to 
demand even larger wages than at the present time? 
— It might; 1 hope it would not. 

1148. On the other hand if there are maximum 
rates fixed by Parliament, although a time may come 
when those maxima might have to be altered, that 
•could be only done by statutory authority? — Exactly. 

Sir Lynden Maeassey : Have the maxima dis- 
couraged labour ? 

Mr. Balfour Browne : I will not argue any 
socialistic question with you. 

1149. Do you still think with the Federation as to 
the actual rates, while they might of course be agreed 
between traders and the railway companies, that there 
should be possible recourse to a tribunal to fix what is 
reasonable in that regard ?— Yes, I think nearly all 
traders are anxious to see some tribunal set up on 
a commercial basis and not on a legal basis. The 
Railway Commission has become practically a legal 
tribunal at the present time. 

1150. As time has gone on has it become more and 
more legal? — Yes, and also, unfortunately, more and 
more expensive, 

1151. You heard yesterday what the Chairman said 
with regard to the doing away of obsolete exceptional 
rates and the possibility of arranging tariffs in regard 
to certain commodity rates. Do you think that that 
suggestion is wise and sound and that it ought to be 
• carried out? — I have scarcely had sufficient oppor- 
tunity of considering it, but 1 am bound to say I am 
very, tempted by the Chairman’s proposal. It would 
have to be very carefully considered, I think, by the 

Transport Committee of the Federation, but I think 
there is a great deal in its favour. It would cer- 
tainly, tend to what we are so anxious to obtain and 
that is simplification. 



1152. Of course, these tariffs, as I understand it, 
would be applicable to all the railways in Britain? 

It would be desirable if not essential that they should 
be. 

1153. With regard to export rates, do you think, 
having regard to the very active competition our 
traders have to face with regard to foreign firms, 
it is important that somebody should have the power 
of allowing export rates? — The continuance of the 
power to grant special rates for export purposes is 
essential. 

1154. You would also ask the tribunal to have a 
very strict eye upon the import rates to see that the 
trade of this country was not injured by undue pre- 
ference in relation to foreign merchants? — Naturally. 

1155. I think you recognise the justness of the 
principle that special terms should be granted for 
large and regular, consignments? — Yes, provided that 
they are granted to all traders equally, and that 
they are not in such generous terms as to put the 
small trader in a position where he cannot compete. 
Such special rebates should not be so large as to 
cause the small trader to die out. 

1156. When such an advantage is given to a large 
trader it is peculiarly important that the small 
trader should have adequate protection lest it should 
result in an undue prejudice to him. 

1157. Mr. Davis : Would you give the small trader 
a preference? — No, I think the preference would be 
in consequence of the more economic handling that 
the railway companies would be able to apply to the 
traffic if it came in large quantities and with regular 
deliveries. 

1158. Mr. Balfour Browne : In that case, do you 
think it should be easily got at and a chief tribunal 
to determine the point? — I think it should be in 
the form of a percentage. 

1159. From the very considerable experience of the 
Railway Commission, could you say that it is getting 
even more expensive, and therefore more prohibitive, 
for a small trader? — Yes. 

1160. Of course, in such a Tribunal as that the 
ordinary trader would have to employ experts, not 
only in law but in accountancy and other things. 
Does that all make the remedy too expensive? — 
Before the Railway Commission it practically, amounts 
to a denial of justice to a small trader unless he be- 
longs to a large and powerful association or has very 
large interests at stake. It is impossible for him to 
institute on his own . account an expensive action 
against any railway company before the Railway 
Commission. 

1161. It is true the Bill which was introduced last 
year proposed an exclusively trade Tribunal. Are 
you of opinion that it would be a perfectly fair and 
proper Tribunal if upon it there were representative 
railwaymen and business men with an impartial 
Chairman? — Yes, as I understand that Bill, 1 think 
it was only put in for the purpose of protecting the 
trader’s interest, and it was left to the railway com- 
panies to see that their interests were represented. 
I do not think the suggestion ever was that the rail- 
way interest should be left out of that Tribunal at 
all, but I think the Federation did not feel that they 
were justified in specifying how the railway interest 
should be represented on that Tribunal. I always 
understood that it was to be representative both of 
the traders and of the railwaymen, with an indepen- 
dent Chairman or other members. 

1162. I see you suggest that from that Tribunal, 
when established, there should be no right of appeal 
on any question of fact? — I do not think there should 
be on any question of fact from the decision of the 
Tribunal. 

1163. The system in Canada is that upon the Board 
of Commissioners only two matters can be appealed, 
the question of jurisdiction, if the Commissioners 
were doing what Parliament had not allowed them, 
that is one, and any matter of law that the Com- 
missioners themselves thought ought to be decided? 
— Yes. 

1164. Would that be a perfectly sufficient safeguard 
in this country? — In mv opinion, it would. 
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1165. In many cases does the present system really 
amount to a denial of justice to small traders? — I 
think it does. May I add one word in favour of the 
retention of the principle of charging rates on Class 
A traffic on the quantity carried irrespective of the 
amount for wagon hire. As you are probably aware, 
in Class A traffic the rates are quoted and charged 
on the tonnage of the commodity carried and the 
charge for the wagon hire is added afterwards. 
There is a separate schedule of wagon hire. In the 
case of other class traffics the wagon hire is included 
in the conveyance rate, but of course, in Class A 
traffic, up to comparatively recent years, the bulk of 
it was carried in private owners’ wagons. That 
practice has been found most suitable and I would 
urge very strongly the rates should be levied and 
charged in the same way as in the past. All the 
railway companies, with the exception of the North 
Eastern Railway, in their Provisional Orders Act 
have their powers in that form. The North Eastern 
Railway, by an. oversight I believe, are entitled to 
charge — I think it was an oversight. 

1166. Mr. Ac worth : It has been always provided? 

■ — Before 1891, was it so? 

1167. Mr. Acworth : Yes? — I do not think it was 

contested then as it should have been; it was on aver- 
sight on the part of the traders that it was not 
contested, being charged their rates, including wagon 
hire. That is what makes me rather doubt you are 
quite correct, Air. Acworth. I am speaking of 30 
years ago. There was a considerable number of 
traders on the North Eastern Railway, who then 
owned wagons. In consequence of the action of the 
North Eastern Railway in only allowing a very small 
rebate for the use of private owners’ wagons, the 
private owner on the North Eastern Railway was 
practically eliminated. He could not work his wagons 
at a profit, and he gave them up. The effect on 
the trade has been practically this. Sir Henry Oakley 
laid it down years ago, it would never be to the 
interest of a railway company or any combination of 
railway companies, to provide more rolling stock than 
was necessary for normal traffic. They could not be 
expected to provide for expansions of trade, 
but the trader does, and it pays him, for 

this reason. The railway company in purchasing 
railway stock, only get the revenue from 

the hire of the wagon, but the trader not only 

gets the hire of the wagon, he gets the profit on the 
commodity that wagon carries, therefore it is to his 
advantage always to have a reserve of wagons to 
provide for contingencies. The effect on the North 
Eastern Railway has been that whenever trade has 
been booming ! and there has been a larger quantity 
of commodities to be carried, there have always been 
complaints of shortage of wagons in that district 
owing to the fact the trader had no reserves to fall 
back upon to provide for the extra expansion. We 
have had it recently over and over again. I can 
speak to the last 30 years. We get reports from the 
different parts of the country from time to time, 
and it is always the North Eastern Railway where 
the complaint of shortage of wagons arises, and it 
is in consequence, I am convinced of the fact, that 
the wagons are owned by the railway company and 
not by the trader that this shortage occurs there. 
Recently 1,700 wagons were commandeered at a 
moment’s notice and sent to the North Eastern Rail- 
way in order to keep the traffic going. The Cargo 
Fleet Company, a large concern like that, has been 
stopped for a week at a time for want of trucks. 
That has been the effect of the elimination of the 
private owner on the North Eastern Railway. 
Therefore I plead very strongly for the retention of 
the system of quoting and charging rates on Class A 
traffic being retained so far as the other companies 
are concerned, if not so far as the North Eastern 
Railway. 

1168. Chairman: We will bear that in mind. You 
had better make a special appeal to the Minister, 
because in the Transport Act there is the question ? — 
We hg,ve made an appeal to the Minister. 



1169. It will be outside our powers? — You may 
draw it up on, say, a coal and wagon rate. 

1170. Mr Acworth : Did you hear Sir George Behar- 
rell’s statement on that point. It was because he sug- 
gested it might be dealt with in the other way, that 
the rate should include wagon hire instead of the- 
rate excluding wagon hire when you .are charging 
where the wagon is provided by the company; he 
suggested it might be turned inside out, and the rate 
should normally include wagon hire, but that there 
should be a rebate fixed, presumably by .a Tribunal, 
where a trader directly or indirectly provided Iris, 
own? — It was because of that sentence in his evidence 
that I asked to be allowed to make that suggestion 
to-day. It was because of the experience on the 
North' Eastern Railway that I am ready to do it. 

1171. Assuming you are right in what you want, 
would you not get it equally if the rate nominally 
included and was subject to a rebate if they did not 
provide. Would not one do just as well as the other? 
— I object to rebates altogether. I find they have a 
way of disappearing. 

1172. This would be perfectly clear? — On principle 
I object to rebates, but assuming that the rebates were 
fixed at the same rate as is charged by the railway 
companies for wagons, or the authorised rate for 
wagon hire at the time, and that we got our rebate, I 
do not think there would be very much difference. 

I should strongly object to railway companies being 
allowed to decide what amount of rebate should be 
allowed. That is where the difficulty arises on the 
North Eastern Railway. 

1173. But qua machinery? — Qua machinery, I would 
much prefer it as at the present time. 

1174. Because you are a customer? — No, not 
altogether. 

The Chairman : You are suspicious you do not get 
your rebates. 

1175. Mr. Acworth : Suppose the rebate were fixed 
as a matter of course per ton mile, whatever form 
it was, and it stood out all over the country, and 
no question of giving it to an individual, a fixed sum 
all over the country to everybody? — I have an 
inherent dislike for rebates of all sorts and kinds. 

I prefer a direct charge. 

1176. As you know, the Scottish companies also 
provide wagons? — Yes. 

1177. Is there the same complaint of shortage all 
over Scotland that you say exists on the North 
Eastern Railway? — There have been a number of 
complaints of shortage in Scotland during the last 
few years, but I cannot say previous to that. There 
are a very large number of privately owned wagons 
in Scotland. 

1178. Normally it is the same condition as the , 
North Eastern Railway. In the Scottish rate for 
Class A traffic wagon hire is included? — I am not 
certain what rebates they get in Scotland, but I 
think they get more generous rebates than are given 
on the North Eastern Railway. 

1179. Mr. Jepson : Wliat is about tbe number of 
piivate owned wagons now used in England? — I think 
a census was got out the other day. 

1180. Between 600,000 and '700,000?— 732,000. 
There was a census under the Board of Trade. I 
have not the figure in mind; I think it was 732,000. 

1181. A very large bulk of the coal traffic is carried 
in private owners’ wagons now? — Yes, by far the 
larger proportion, in fact practically the whole of it. 
We cannot get railway wagons. 

Sir Lynclen Macassey : I want to point out the 
witness is under a misconception in saying the North 
Eastern Railway can fix the amount of the rebate. 
That is provided by their Rates and Charges Order 
to be fixed in case of dispute by an arbitrator. 

Mr. Balfour Browne : That arbitrator is appointed 
by the Board of Trade and they always appoint the 
Railway and Canal Commission. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : By no means. 

1182. Mr. Davis : I think I misunderstood you. 

I understood you to say that railway combinations; 
would tend to strengthen railway companies against. 
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13 May, 1920.] Mr. George Cooper Locket. [ Continued . 



a decision made by a commercial Tribunal. Apart 
from a revolution, not by labour but by capital, do 
you think that amalgamation of railway systems 
would have the power to bring about that position ? — 
There would be no actual power but a combination 
of that sort would carry weight. It is more moral 
influence than anything else; it is influence, not 
power. 

1183. I do not follow. I understand you are sup- 
porting the general principle that there should be 
a laymen’s council set up, a commercial council, so 
that you would not have litigation, and take the 
decision on either side, whatever the decision may be. 
I understood your evidence was that the power of 
the companies, if they went on combining, would give 
them such a strength that they would kick over the 
traces and say, “ Never mind this decision, we are 
going on.”? — I am afraid you misunderstood me. 
If I said anything of that sort I should like to 
disabuse your mind of it. It was more a moral 
influence that they would have. 

1184. Chairman : I understood you to say influence, 
but I am inclined to doubt even that. With a Tri- 
bunal constituted in the way concerned, I think the 
traders’ weight would be quite as great as the rail- 
way companies? — I trust it would be. 



Mr. Davis : I said apart from a revolution of 
capital. 

Chairman : We are much obliged to you. Then on 
Tuesday morning you will in the first place let us 
have the draft clauses for owner’s risk and company’s 
risk. That is largely a legal matter to be put into 
proper shape. No doubt you want to have the ques- 
tion of how much is to be involved decided by the 
parties themselves. In addition to letting us have 
the draft clauses the railway companies will tell us 
something of their position and how far they are 
able to meet what has been indicated. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : The latter point I cannot 
definitely promise. On the first point we will do what 
we can. I do not want to mislead you and say I can 
definitelj' give you that on Tuesday; the latter part 
I cannot promise. 

Chairman : I hope we shall have the clauses. After 
all a great deal that has been talked about depends 
on what is going to be the company’s risk and the 
owner’s risk. I think I have indicated this will 
almost certainly be done by Act of Parliament. It is 
open to either side to challenge the Carriers’ Act, to 
go to the root of things and put in something which 
meets present day conditions. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : That circumstance makes 
the business a larger one than appears on the sur- 
face. 



( Adjourned till Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock.) 
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April, 1920. 

Principal traffics for which it is customary to give exceptional rates. 

Prepared by Mr. Pike for the information of the Committee. 



•Class “ A.” 

Basic slag, unground. 

Bituminous shale, for distillation purposes. 

Cannel. 

Chalk in the rough for agricultural purposes. 
Cinders (coal). 

Cinders (tap or mill). 

Clay. 

Coal. 

Coke. 

Creosote, coal tar, gas tar, and gas water in owners’ 
tank wagons. 

Ganister. 

Gas lime and other gas purifying refuse. 

Gravel. 

Hammerscale. 

Iron ore and ironstone. 

Iron pyrites. 

Limestone in bulk. 

Manure (street, stable and farmyard) in bulk. 
Millseale. 

Nightsoil. 

Purple ore. 

Sand. 

Scoria or slag (blast furnace). 

Stone, wholly undressed, straight from quarry. 
Stone and undressed material for repair of roads. 

•Class “ B.” 

Basic material (burnt limestone) in bulk. 

Basic slag (ground, packed). 

Brooms, billets and ingots, iron or steel. 

Bog ore for gas purifying. 

Brewers’ grains or draff. 

Bricks (common and fireclay). 

China clay. 

Chrome iron ore in bulk. 

Compost, for manure. 

Granite, rough or in blocks, .undressed. 

Gravel, tarred, for paving. 

Gypsum, for manure. 

Gypsum and plaster stone in lumps unground. 
Iron ore briquettes. 

Lime, in hulk. 

Limestone, ground, for agricultural purposes. 
Manganese ore. 

Mangel wurzels and turnips, for cattle-feeding. 
Manure in bulk e.o.h.p. 

Manure sudcake. 

Peat moss litter in p.p. bales. 

Pig iron. 

Pipes, agricultural drain, common. 

Salt, common, in bulk and in bags in O.W. 

Scrap iron. 

Slag, tarred, for paving. 

Slates, common. 

Slate slabs in rough state, not packed. 

Spar in the rough, in bulk. 

Stone in rough state, building, pitching, paving, 
kerb or flag. 

Tarred limestone for paving. 

Tiles (common) paving, ridge and roofing. 

Class “ C.” 

Alkali List (alum, chloride of calcium, caustic soda, 
salt cake, soda, etc., etc.). 

Brass foundry and brass finishers’ refuse. 

Castings. 

Cement, packed. 

Chalk, ground. 

Charcoal (animal). 

Chimney pots. 

■Clog blocks. 



Class “ C ” — cont. 

Composition for retaining heat in boilers; and for 
ships’ bottoms. 

Cotton waste (not oily) for paper making, 
hydraulic or steam press packed. 

Granework. 

Cullet. 

Deals, battens and boards. 

Extracts of bark for tanning. 

Firewood. 

Fleshings and glue pieces. 

Flints. 

Grain List (barley, flour, lentils, maize, oats, rice, 
wheat, etc., etc.). 

Hay and straw. 

Iron and Steel List “ C.” 

Lias lime, packed. 

Molasses and treacle for cattle-feeding. 

Nitre cake. 

Oilcake. 

Oil, lubricating, mineral in O.T.W. 

Oils (otherwise under Class 1) when in O.T.W. 
Packed Manure List (artificial manures, blood for 
manure; sulphate of potash for manure, etc., 
etc.). 

Paper-making materials List (bagging, old, not 
oily; flax, hemp, jute, linen and tow waste; 
waste paper, wood pulp, etc., etc.). 

Pelts, scrows and spetches, wet from tanners. 
Pitwood. 

Sanitary tubes. 

Slag wool (silicate cotton). 

Tanning materials List (algarovilla, canagria root, 
cutch, myrabolams, valonia, etc., etc.). 
Vegetables. 

Sulphate of copper. 

Meals for horse, cattle or pig feeding (ex. rates 
for oilcake apply). 

N‘B.‘ In many cases, traffics in the generic list 
have exceptional rates that are lower than 
the rate for the generic list. 

Class I. 

Aerated and mineral waters. 

Ale and porter. 

Axles and wheels, locomotive engine and tender. 
Bark, for tanning. 

Biscuits, ship. 

Black oil or black varnish (common). 

Bottles, glass, black, green or pale, common. 
Bottles and jars, earthenware or stoneware. 

Brass foundry and brass finishers’ refuse and 
coppersmith’s shop sweepings. 

Castings, iron or steel, light, packed. 

Castings, malleable iron. 

Castings, mill, forge and other rough and heavy 
unfinished castings. 

Cider and perry. 

Cod liver oil. 

Copper, sulphate of. 

Copra, dried. 

Cotton, raw. 

Cotton seed, oil refuse. 

Cotton waste, not oily and not for paper-making. 
Dextrine. 

Earthenware. 

Electrical plant. 

Farina, calcined,. 

Fat, raw', for candle grease or soap-making. 
Fencing, wire, woven, iron or steel. 

Fish, salted, thoroughly cured, dried or in brine 
r lax . 

Fruit, fresh or ripe (not hothouse)— apples, goose- 
berries (minimum 20 cwts. per wagon), pears. 
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Class 1 — cont. 

Grease for lubricating purposes. 

Grocery List No. 1 (biscuits, dog; fish, dry, 
salted ; glucose ; grease in casks or iron drums ; 
molasses; salt, packed; sugar; treacle; vinegar 
in casks; etc., etc.). 

Hair, wet, from tanneries. 

Hay, machine pressed (minimum 40 owts. pea- 
wagon). 

Hides, thoroughly salted or dry, in bales or bundles. 
Iron and Steel iia Class 1 (dredger buckets, dry- 
ing closet fittings, plates of certain descriptions), 
railway springs; traps, sink; etc.). 

Jute. 

Jute waste, not oily, and not for paper-making. 
Kips, thoroughly salted or dry, in bales or bundles. 
Lead. 

Lead piping. 

Leather cuttings or parings, waste. 

Lubricating mineral oil. 

Machinery (hydraulic, lathes, etc., etc.). 

Machine tools for metal working. 

Oils, not dangerous (anthracene, castor, hemp- 
seed, seal, whale, etc., etc ) 

Paper, for news-printing, packing or wrappering. 
Paper, in bales or bundles. 

Pelts, scrows or spetches, wet from tanners, not 
packed. 

Pipes, iron or steel (exclusive of rainwater pipes), 
gas, water, air, or steam. 

Railway wagon bodies, in pieces, bound together. 
Rosin. 

Size. 

Soap. 

Springs, motor-wagon and motor omnibus, 1 cwt. 
and over, each. 

Springs, railway, iron or steel. 

Sugar. 

Syrup (not fruit). 

Vegetables. 

N.B . — In many cases, traffics in the generic lists 
have exceptional rates that are lower than 
the rate for the generic list. 

•Class 2. 

Bananas. 

Blue, stone. 

Blue, powder and smalts. 

Butter. 

dandles. 

Cheese. 

Colours and paints. 

Confectionery. 

Cotton waste, not oily. 

Earthenware. 

Electric plant (field pieces, etc., etc.). 

Extract of malt for manufacturing purposes. 

Fish (herrings and sprats, e.o.h.p., and all fish 
partially cured, smoked or dried, e.o.h.p.). 

Flax in bales. 

Flax waste, not oily. 

Fruit, fresh or ripe (not hothouse) — blackberries, 
strawberries, lemons, oranges, etc., etc. 

■Orates, ranges and stoves, common. 



Class 2 — cont. 

Gracery List No. 2 (bacon and hams, cured, packed; 
cocoa; coffee; lard and lard substitutes; tapioca; 
vinegar, etc., etc.). 

Lard and lard substitutes. 

Lead piping. 

Leather. 

Machinery. 

Margarine. 

Oils, not dangerous (olive, poppy, sardine, edible 
and cooking oils). 

Paper hangings. 

Preserves, fish, fruit, neat and provisions. 

Twist, weft and yarn, cotton and linen. 

Vegetables. 

Wool, raw. 

Woollen waste. 

N.B . — In many cases, traffics in the generic lists 
have exceptional rates that are lower than 
the rate for the generic list. 

Class 3. 

Bacon and hams, cooked, packed; cured, not 
packed. 

Bananas. 

Billiard tables, slate beds of. 

Bottles and jars, with metal lids, glass, for pre- 
serves, etc. 

Castings, light. 

Confectionery. 

Drysalteries. 

Eggs. 

Floor cloth and oilcloth. 

Glass. 

Groceries, mixed (grocery articles in Class 3 or 
lower classes and certain articles in Classes 4 
and 5). 

Hardware. 

Hides and kips, green or market. 

Heavy drapery (blankets, boots and shoes, calicoes, ' 
cotton linen goods, india rubber goods, woollen 
and ivorsted yarn, etc., etc.). 

Holloware, iron. 

Hops. 

Joiners’ work (headings and mouldings, etc., etc.). 
Leather, dressed. 

Machinery. 

Milk (condensed). 

Naphtha, crude coal tar. 

Stationery. 

Tinware. 

Woollen and worsted goods. 

Wines and spirits. 

N.B . — In many cases, traffics in the generic lists 
have exceptional rates that are lower than 
the rate for the generic list. 

Class 4. 

Drugs. ” 

Drapery. 

Meat, fresh. 

Tobacco. 

Class 5. 

Nil. 



